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INTRODUCTION 


The Olmec, most celebrated of the Mayan 
ancestors, had their domain in the 
greater isthmus region, an area histori¬ 
cally and linguistically most closely 
aligned with the Mixe-Zoque Indians. 

Many, if not most of the lowland Maya 
antecedents, including their 'ancestral 
deities of descent lines, " must be 
tracked back to this region and its 
older advanced culture (Lowe 1977: 198). 

At the present time, Mixe, Zoque, and Popoluca 
speakers are located in Mexico's Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
the strip of land that connects Central Mexico with the 
Yucatan Peninsula, an area which corresponds to the zone 
of archaeological sites of the ancient Olmec, ca. 1500 - 
100 B.C. [see Map 1, page 2]. 

The Olmecs established the first great Mesoamer- 
ican empire, and are credited with being the forerunners 
of succeeding Mexican and Mayan cultures. Their influ¬ 
ence on the development of the Mesoamerican culture can 
not be underestimated. The slash and burn agriculture 
that is so central to Mesoamerican civilization, and the 
use of aqueducts are part of the Olmec heritage, as is 
the ballgame that became a ritual pastime among the 
Mesoamerican elite. The elite class itself was an Olmec 
innovation. Their society was divided between common 
people and dynastic lineage rulers who claimed identifi- 
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OLMEC-MIXE-ZOQUE AREA 
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Map 1. Olmec Mixe-Zoque Area: Major archaeological sites of the Olmecs, and 
present location of Mixe-Zoquean speakers. After Campbell and Kauf¬ 
man, A Linquisitc Look at the Olmecs (1976: 81). 
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cation with the gods of their religion. These elites 
directed the construction of civic architecture, which 
ranged from the gigantic earthen platforms and pyramids 
in the Gulf Coast, to the skillfully excecuted stone 
buildings at the recently excavated site of Copalillo, 
near the coast of Guerrero (Adams 1977: 82-83, Crossley 
1986) . 

Chronologically, it was not possible for the 
Olmecs per se to have contributed directly to the Maya 
civilization because seven hundred years separate the 
decline of the Olmec civilization and the beginning of 
high culture in the Maya lowlands. The link between the 
two cultures appears to be the civilization called "Iza- 
pan" that flourished from roughly 400 B.C. to the third 
century A.D. Their distribution overlaid that of the 
Olmecs. Evidence of their civilization is found 
throughout the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, stretching from 
the Gulf Coast through Chiapas, and into the Guatemalan 
Highlands (Coe 1977: 195). Some archaeologists and 
linguists favor the hypothesis that the Izapans were 
Zoquean speakers (Willey 1977: 402—403). 

Some linguists, among them Lyle Campbell, Ter¬ 
rence Kaufman and Brian Stress, take this hypothesis a 
step further, and favor the theory that the Olmecs 
themselves were Mixe Zoquean speakers. The core of 
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their argument is based on three important factors: the 
geographic location of Mixe-Zoquean speakers overlays 
the Olmec heartland; the time depth of the Mixe-Zoquean 
language strain dates back to 1500 B.C. (when the Olmec 
civilization was in its incipient florescence); and 
because loan words from Mixe-Zoquean into other Meso- 
american languages reflect an Olmec influence (Campbell 
and Kaufman 1976: 80-82). 

Accepting the possibility that the Olmecs spoke 
a Mixe-Zoquean language, a fruitful avenue of research 
would be to determine what beliefs the Mixe-Zoquean 
speakers have in common with their Mesoamerican neigh¬ 
bors. The present work undertakes a small part of this 
inquiry. In this thesis, the focus is on ideas shared 
between the Mixe-Zoque and the Maya, although in no way 
do I wish to imply that the ideas uncovered here are the 
specific property of these two linguistic families. 
Instead I suspect that further research will show that 
these beliefs are widespread throughout Mesoamerica. 
The specific domain under scrutiny is the network of 
beliefs concerning lightning and thunderstorms - the 
spinoffs of which include supernatural serpents, curing, 
superhuman powers, and naguales. The results of this 
investigation underscore a similarity of beliefs regard¬ 
ing the supernatural aspects of meteorological phenome- 
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na. These shared beliefs support the hypothesis that 
the Mixe-Zoque and the Maya have shared a long history 
of cultural interaction, and that their cultural simi- 
Isi^ities reflect an Olmec heritage. 

Because a large part of this work is a col¬ 
lection of "what is said" about Lightning Men, or hom- 
bres rayo, men whose naguales are lightning, a brief 
explanation of the nature of "naguales" is in order 
here. The word nagual was borrowed into Spanish from 
Aztec naua11 i ["witch"] in the 16th century (Foster 
1944: 88), but the Aztecs [Nahua speakers] may well have 
borrowed it from proto-Mixean * na?wa(y) ["old man"]. 
The relationship between old men and sorcerers is wide¬ 
spread throughout Mesoamerica (Campbell and Kaufman 
1976; 85). The Itza appear to have made this connection 
rather well. According to Father Avendaho, a 17th 
century priest who learned to read Maya hieroglyphic 
writing, the Itza had a practice of beheading those men 
who passed the age of fifty "so that they shall not 
learn to be wizards and to kill" (Roys 1967: 3, 178). 
Whatever its origin, the term "nagual" is used to name a 
person's familiar spirit, or alter ego that may take the 
form of any type of animal or natural phenomenon. "Na¬ 
gual" can also refer to the sorcerer or transforming 
witch who has either learned, or acquired by age, the 
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ability to become the jaguar, serpent, or the lightning, 
whirlwind, or comet that is his/her familiar spirit 
(Foster 1944: 88: 102-103). 

Methodology and Style 

This work is divided into two parts. The first 
three chapters examine the beliefs concerning lightning 
and thunderstorms among the Mixe, Popoluca, and Zoque of 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The second part compares 
and contrasts beliefs of the same category found among 
six groups of Mayan speakers; four from the languages of 
Chiapas - Tzotzil, Tzeltal, Choi, and Tojolabal, and two 
from Guatemala, the Jacaltec and Chorti Maya. 

The sequence of chapters is arbitrarily based on 
geographic location, beginning with the Mixe in the 
west, and ending with the Chorti in the east. Each 
chapter follows a similar format. First, the general 
climate and locale is briefly discussed. One reason for 
this is to show that even though these areas range from 
lowlands to highlands, and receive varing amounts of 
rainfall, the beliefs concerning rainstorm phenomena are 
relatively consistent. Then again, as among the Zoque 
and the Tzotzil, specific beliefs differ from community 
to community, so that it is only safe to say that al¬ 
though the beliefs vary somewhat, they follow a general 
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theme, such as the perisitence of the combined office of 
Earth Lord/Rain God [Lord of Lightning] that is found 
among the Zoque, Popoluca, Tzotzil, Tzeltal, and Choi. 

The bodies of the chapters consist of explana¬ 
tions of the supernatural aspects of meteorological 
activity according to each of the various cultures. 
Culture here is held to be synonymous with language. 
Following this premise, the ideas of these native peo¬ 
ples will be examined largely through the medium which 
has preserved their traditions - the language. 

The bulk of the ethnographical information comes 
from the work of Mexican and American ethnographers who 
have written down the spoken myths, nineteen of which 
are incorporated into this volume. Two of the chapters 
contain stories told by contemporary native speakers 
themselves: A Visit to Don Juan [Tale 13], told by Choi 
speaker Aucencio Cruz Guzman [known in Palenque as 
"Chencho"], and ^ Kanil, Man of Lightning [Tale 19], an 
epic Jacaltec narrative passed on to Victor Dionicio 
Montejo by his elders. Tales 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 
13, 15, 16, and 18, were originally written in Spanish 
and were translated into English by the present author. 
All of the stories are condensed, [some of them merci¬ 
lessly!], so the interested reader is encouraged to 
consult the original sources, which in some cases treat 
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other subjects besides Earth Lords and Rain Gods, Light¬ 
ning Men, and Water Serpents. 

Linguistic Conventions 

Throughout the text, Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean 
words will appear bold and underlined , and Spanish words 
are in bold. Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean words will be 
written in my orthography throughout, followed by the 
orthography used by the source [in brackets] the first 
time they appear. Brackets are also used for my com¬ 
ments, while parentheses will be used for citations. 
Place names, whether in Spanish, Mixe-Zoquean, or Mayan 
will be in regular type unless their meaning is defined. 
Capital letters will not be used in Mayan or Mixe- 
Zoquean words [with the exception of the sixth vowel 
/A/] to avoid confusion in orthography. 








Orthography 


Orthography Phonetic 
Used in This Alphabet 
Thesis 


P 

✓ 

P 

b 

b' 

t 

t' 
k 

k' 

q 

q' 

p 

s 

X 

h 

j 

tz 
tz ' 
ch 
ch' 
m 
n 
n 
1 
r 
w 

Y 


P 

✓ 

P 

b 

h' 

t 

t' 

k 

k' 

q 

q 

[voiceless glottal stop] 
s 
s 
h 

j [as in Spanish jota] 

9 ^ 

c 

c " 
m 
n 
n 
1 
r 
w 

y 


Vowels are pronounced as in Spanish: a e i o u 
The sixth vowel is a generic schwa sound: A 









chapter 1 

THE MIXE OF OAXACA 


The Mixes occupy the mountainous region of east¬ 
ern Oaxaca [see Map 2, page 11]. They are short and 
sturdily built, with broad shoulders, deep chests, and 
short arms. Their facial features are generally broad 
and flat, and their lips are thicker than the average 
native American Indian, traits that bring to mind the 
countenance of the colossal "Olmec heads found near the 
Gulf coast sites of La Venta, Tres Zapotes, and San 
Lorenzo. They are a rugged, tenacious, and impoverished 
people, living in an area of breathtaking beauty, but of 
difficult climate and strenuous terrain (Beals 1973. 1 t 

12 ) . 

The Mixe language is a member of the Mixe 
Zoquean language family. In the present Mixe are 

there are at least two groups of Mixe languages tha 
not mutually intelligible, designated simply as Wester 
Mixe and Eastern Mixe by George M. Foster. There are 
enclaves of speakers of other native languages m the 
area. As the steep terrain and the poverty of the 

region tends to keep out Mestizos and other would-be 
settlers, monolingual Mixe speakers are well represente 
(Foster 1969: 448). 


10 
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VIL\E TOWNS. .N’oi. 13. 14 are Zoque towna: 15-19. non-Mae towni; 48-50, Popoluea towns. 


1. San Juan Cuichicovi 

2. Juquila 

3. Quetzaltepec 

4. Puaxnetacan 

5. Atitian 

6. LachLxila 

7. Metaltepec 

8. Nizaviguiti 

9. Totontepec 

10. .\yutia 

11. Tepu.\tcpec 

12. Chichicastepec 

13. Santa Mana Chimalapa 

14. San .Nfieurl Chimalapa 

15. Oa.vacn 

16. .\litla 
IT, ^alalag 

IS. Tehuanteoec 

19. \ illa Aha 

20, Mogone 


21. Tutla 

22. Mazatlan 

23. Acatian Grande 

24. Coatlan 

25. ChimaJtepec 

26. Maiacatcpec 

27. Ixcuintep<K: 

28. Santa Mana Huitepec 

29. Camotlan 

30. San Pedro Ocotepcc 

31. sVarro 

32. Acatlancito 

33. Cacalotepec 

34. .\Jotepec 
.35. .Ayacaxtepec 

36. Moctum 

37. Javacaxtepec 

38. Ocotepec 

39. Amatepec 

40. Tonaguu 


41. Tepitongo 

42. Chinantequilla 

43. Cottocon 

44. Ozoiotepec 

45. San Jose de las Flores 

46. Jaltepec 

47. La Estrella 

48. Texistepec 

49. Oluta 

50. Savxila 

51. Tepantlali 

52. Tamazulapam 

53. Tlahuitoltepec 

54. Mi.xistlan 

55. Yocoche 

56. Huitepec 

57. Tiltepcc 

58. Jareta 
39. Sletepec 


Map 2. Mixe Towns: a list of Mixe, Zoque , and Popoluea 
communities in Oaxaca and ^ . 

Foster, The Mixe, Zoque, Popoluea (1969: 450). 
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Before the Conquest, it seems the Mixe were a 
people of relatively simple culture compared to the Maya 
[farther east], and to the Zapotec who bordered the 
Mixes to the south, west, and in part of the north. 
East of the Mixe were their cultural and linguistic 
neighbors, the Zoque. The Mixe were formerly quite 
warlike, and are still easily angered by outside intrud¬ 
ers, another reason why non-Mixe visitors to the area 
are comparatively scarce (Beals 1973: 6-7). 

Topography and Climate 

Mixe country is characterized by dense oak cloud 
forests found along an altitude zone of between 4,500 to 
8,500 feet above sea level, where a band of fog or 
clouds blankets the mountainsides. The Mixe have set 
tied almost entirely within this cloud belt, a practice 
that might seem odd were it not for the agriculturally 
inferior soil of the pine forests that lie above and 
below the cloud forests (Beals 1973: 6, 9, 10). 

Rainfall is typically heavy in the Mixe area. 
Varying with area and altitude, an estimated 60 to 120 
inches of annual precipitation can be expected (Beals 
1973: 6). In the winter months frost is common, and 

snow falls in the higher elevations (Foster 1969: 449). 

season begins in May and contin- 


The heavy rainy 
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ues through September and October. During this period, 
the rains are torrential, and sometimes a storm can last 
for as long as fifteen days. Consequentially, the moun¬ 
tainous terrain is deeply gouged by the rapidly cascad¬ 
ing water. The rivers and streams are numerous, so 
that, as Beals puts it, "only rarely is one out of the 
sound of rushing water" (1973: 6). Landslides are a 
threat during the rainy season, when houses and fields 
are liable to be swept away. As it is, the terrain is 
so precipitous that the houses: 

...cling precariously to little artifi¬ 
cial terraces on the hill slopes, or 
perch dizzily on the summits of ridges 
...there is scarcely a level spot to be 
found (Beals 1 97 3: 9). 

There is a short dry season, consisting of March 
and April, but even during these months, dense fogs, 
drizzles, and two to three day rains are not unusual. 
It is a rara day that remains clear from sunrise to 
sunset, although above the cloud belt the sun may be 
shining on the mountain peaks (Beals 1973: 6). 

According to anthropologist Ralph Beals, the 
material culture of the Mixe suggests that they may have 
migrated or retreated to their present cloud-forest 
habitat from the tropical lowlands. Their homes have 
lofty roofs and provide little protection from the 
winds. Clothing is typically scanty and of light weight 


L 
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fabric--even heavy blankets are a rarity. These types 
of shelter and clothing, and their methods of agricul¬ 
ture [slash and burn], are more suitable to the warm 
lowlands in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec than to either 
the present Mixe territory, or to the dry homeland of 
the Zapotecs to the west (Beals 1973: 8). For reasons 

not yet clear, it appears that the Mixe were pushed from 
the tropical lowlands into their present environment, 
which is the highest and most rugged mountainous region 
of eastern Oaxaca. Here they have remained substantially 
isolated both by the forbidding nature of the land, and 
by their own tendencies toward reclusiveness (Beals 
1973: 9, 125). 

Lightning and the Supernatural in Mixe Cosmology 

Lightning and thunder are rampant m the Mixe 

area. Father Burgoa, writing in the 1600 s noted that. 

Although the summit [of Zempoa Itepec] is 
visited by the sun^ the clouds may weep 
rains on the slopes below and one may 
hear thunder on its sides, the summit 
being exempt from its terrors... (Burgoa 
1670-1674, cited in Beals 1973: 12). 

This passage leaves one wondering whether Burgoa was 

himself afraid of thunderbolts, or whether he had been 

introduced to the supernatural qualities that the Mixes 

attribute to lightning and thunder. 
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By dictionary definition, the Spanish words 
"relampago" and "rayo" both mean "lightning, thunder¬ 
bolt."^ However, in Mixe cosmology, only rel^pago is 
"natural lightning." The word "rayo", on the other 
hand, has supernatural connotations and only occasional¬ 
ly is a rayo thought of as being natural lightning. 
There are at least three classes of supernatural rayos, 
the nagual rayos, rayos mayores, and rayos menores (Mil 
ler 1956 : 206 - 207 ). 

Nagual Rayos 

The nagual rayos [or rayos naguales] are the 
supernatural alter egos of persons, particularly bru 
jos,^ who have acquired the ability to transform them 
selves into lightning. A person can have a tonal that 
is a rayo, and if he or she learns to take its form, the 
manifestation is a nagual rayo (Miller 1956 : 138 ). Very 
often, a brujo will take the form of a rayo in order to 
get revenge on an enemy (Hoogshagen 1964 : 26 ). In tur , 
a nagual rayo is vulnerable to attack by a sharp ma 
chete. A man may seriously wound, or even kill a nagual 
rayo by slashing the air with a machete in the direction 
that the rayo is "thundering" (Miller 1956 : 229 ). Or, a 
nagual rayo may be shot, as in the following story from 
Miller's Cuentos Mixes ( 1956 ). 
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TALE 1: Shooting a Nagual Rayo 
There was a man who had an enemy who had a tono 
de rayo. Perhaps today there are still men whose tones 
are rayos. No one knows. Only those who have a tono de 
rayo know for sure. 

Well, one day the good man went hunting for 
birds. He had a companion with him and his rifle. They 
climbed higher and higher. They heard the sound of 
thunder (tronar de rayo). But it was a nice day, it 
wasn't about to rain. 

The man thought to himself, it is rr>y enemy, 
wants to harm me. That's why he s making it thu 
He said to his companion, "Stop here a minute, now 
going to see who wins. If it thunders again, I 99 
to fire a shot." 

= rhpn the man fired 
Soon it thundered again, and 

a shot at the sound of the thunder. At that moment the 

lightning stopped! Then they heard a sound of 

woods. They went to see what was making th 

They went a little deeper into the woods, and they heard 

what sounded like a person in pain. They saw the 

who was the enemy. He was badly wounded (Miller 1956: 

137 ) . 
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Rayos Mayores 

The rayos mayores were living people [ancestors] 
at some time in the past^ who are now incorporeal super 
natural beings. They are not capable of taking any 
visible forms other than lightning, whose shape they 
take when they go into flight to protect the community 
against the attacks of other rayos or naguales from 
nearby pueblos. Rayos mayores are considered to be the 
"fathers of the pueblo." Besides their role as prote 
tors of the pueblos, they are thought to be the guard¬ 
ians of the idols and artifacts found in the ground an 
in the forest [said to be the remains of the ancestors], 
and of the offerings that have been left in caves (Mil 
ler 1956: 233, 244). Pieces of obsidian in the shape of 

blades are frequently found in the streets and the pat 
of Mixe pueblos. The Mixes call them an^ .buhj^, "ma¬ 
chetes del rayo," believing them to be pieces that h 
chipped off the machetes that the rayos have been using 

(Miller 1956: 246). 

In the church at Camotl® [Eastern Mixe], a box 
kept under the altar is said to hold the parents of 
pueblo," or "rayos" that protect the community against 
the attacks of other rayos or naguales from nearby 
pueblos. It is said that the contents of this sacred 
box are the remains of a man and a woman who were buried 
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alive below the altar, and that four orphaned children 
were buried with them in the four corners of the church 
(Villa Rojas 1956: 33). The following story is one of 
the legends told of the ancestral rayos, or rayos mayor 
es. 

TALE 2: The Attempted Burning of the_ Church aL Carnot Ian 
Miguel Pedro of Camotl^ went to Tutla to teach 
some men to play the clarinet. He charged them thirty 
five pesos, but they didn^t want to pay him. Instead 
they called on four of the dangerous men that lived in ^ 

Tutla, men whose tonos were rayo, jaguar, serpent, and 
whirlwind. They were sent to Camotl^ to find Miguel 
and rough him up. 

After that Miguel spent an entire day filing his 
machete so that it was sharp on both sides. He went to 
the church in Playa Vicente at four in the morning. For 
an hour he burned a candle to Sehor Santiago. Then he | 

went running back to Camotl^. He arrived at the hour I 

of prayer. Oh, but he was scared! ijj 

He had barely arrived when lightning began to |j 

strike. It struck all over the pueblo in the high | 

places. But it didn't succeed in touching the church. 

He was fighting with pure lightning, and once ;; 

I;' 

and for all he finished off the four naguales from v 
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Tutla. He was one of the ancestors—the fathers of the 
pueblos. This was the husband of the pair who were 
buried under the main altar when the church was built. 
He is the one who guards the pueblo (Miller 1956: 143). 

********* 

The theme of churches being struck by lightning 
and either partially destroyed or burned to the ground 
is common in Mixe legends. Miller has recorded two 
other stories in which the churches in Malacatepec and 
Quetzaltepee [Eastern Mixe] were "attacked" by an out¬ 
sider whose tono was a rayo. In these cases, they were 
getting revenge on the town for having been mistreated 
by its residents (Miller 1956: 141-142). Tales such as 

these illustrate the mistrust the Mixe have towards 
outsiders, especially the fear of naguales from other 
pueblos. 

Rayos Menores 

Rayos menores are supernatural beings who can 
vary their forms at will. Besides appearing as light 
ning, they often appear as serpents. They can transform 
themselves into human beings and intermingle with the 
people of the pueblos. Sometimes a rayo manor will 
marry a human and generate offspring. These children of 
the rayos may themselves be rayos with special powers, 
or they may take the form of serpents, as in the story 
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recorded' by Miller [below] about the girl who married a 
rayo (Miller 1956: 110-112, 233). 

TALE 3: The Girl Whose Husband was a Rayo 
It is said that there was a young girl who lived 
in Camotlan whose father remarried after her mother 
died. The stepmother didn^t care for the girl, and one 
day when the girl was gone, the stepmother snooped 
through her step-daughter ^s things, and took the top off 
of a jicalpextle [lacquered gourd container] that the 
girl kept hidden. Inside the jicalpextle were a great 
number of little serpents. When the girl returned and 
realized what her stepmother had done, she recaptured as 
many of the little snakes as she could, but some of them 
got away. 

After this, they say, the girl took her jical 
pextle and left home. She went inside a cave called 
Cueva de la Muchacha and came out below in a place 
called Cueva del Mar. 

When her father came home, he searched for his 
daughter. Three days later he found her at Cueva del 
Mar. He greeted her, saying, "Daughter, what are you 
doing here? Why did you leave me?" 

The girl replied, "Papa, it's not your fault. 
It ^s what my stepmother wanted. She doesn t like my 
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children. That^s why I left. But in eight days I will 

come with your son-in-law.” 

The father was surprised, "Whatl You are already 
married?" 

The girl answered, "My husband is rayo. When I 
come home, you are to put out two mats and five big 
boxes, because you are going to have money. And don t 
be afraid when you see that your son-in-law is a ser 
pent, because later he will turn into a man. 

Indeed, when the son-in-law came, he looked like 
a big serpent, but later he transformed into a man. He 
left five boxes of money and returned to his cave, where 
he lives today. 

This is why we have snakes in the world. Be 
cause the woman uncovered the jicalpextle (Miller 
110 - 111 ). 

********* 

This story highlights the Mixe beliefs in the 
^relationship of lightning to snakes, a theme that is 
found throughout Mesoamerica. Unlike the nagual rayos 
in Tales 1 and 2, who were brujos that used their light¬ 
ning-power for destructive purposes, the rayo in this 

• , n <iK,= no\ 7 olent" rayo menor, who 

story IS an example of a "benevoienu x 

bestowed riches on his wife s father. 
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Ritual 

In both the Eastern and Western Mixe areas, the 
spirits of the wind, rain, lightning, and the earth are 
mentioned frequently in prayers and during ceremonies. 
These spirits are said to have sacred dwelling places 
throughout the region in the form of caves, springs, 
ridges, promontories, or quaintly shaped rock forma¬ 
tions. Caves are especially associated with the spirits 
of lightning, thunder, and the wind (Villa Rojas 1956: 
31, 34). Shrines are found on mountain peaks and in 

caves. Beals tells of a shrine on the top of Cerro 
Pelado near the town of Ayutla [Western Mixe] that con¬ 
tained an idol called tsamshut . This shrine was used to 
ask the lightning and wind to send rain (Beals 1973. 
90 ) . 

The fact that rain ceremonies are held at all in 
the wet Mixe area supports the premise that the Mixe 
formerly came from a climate where such propitiations 
would have been deemed necessary. Rain ceremonies, 
however, differ little from other Mixe ceremonies in 
that they all usually involve the sacrifice of a turkey, 
the burning of incense and candles, and prayers to the 
supernaturals. Petitions to lightning and the wind for 
rains are usually individual affairs, and rarely, if 
ever, does the whole community participate in 


a rain 
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ceremony (Beals 1973: 94, 99). 

The New Year ceremony held at Tamazulapa [West- 
®i^n Mixe] includes a procession during which a stone, 
said to be the rayo is paraded through the town. This 
"lightning stone" is carried with great care, with spe¬ 
cial precautions taken to be sure that it is not seen by 
persons from other communities. Throughout the year, 
the lightning stone is kept in the possession of an old 
woman of the community. During the New Year ceremony, 
it is passed on to another elderly woman. The New Year 
ceremony is the yearly celebration held in honor of the 
induction of the new civil officers of the town (Beals 
1973 : 91 , 99; Villa Rojas 1956: 35). 

Beals has noted a special relationship between 
the spirits of lightning, wind, and rain, and the cere¬ 
monies held in caves to honor the dead. In former 
times, on the ninth day after death, offerings of food 
primarily tortillas, tamales, posole, and tepache are 
left in a sacred cave near the pueblo of the deceased. 
Along with the foodstuffs, bundles of ocote pine needles 
Wrapped in a woven mat were laid inside the cave. These 
bundles of pine needles are said to be the "homes of the 
dead." Feathers were also tucked into crevices inside 
fhe cave. All of these items were for the dead person 
whose afterlife would be spent in the cave. Offerings 





of the ocote pine needle bundles are also found in 
cemeteries, on mountain tops, and at sacred springs in 
which the water serpents are thought to live (Beals 
1939: 429; 1973; 62, 98). 

Water Serpents 

Supernatural serpents in Mixe cosmology are 
closely related to lightning, rainstorms, and floods. 
Besides their watery associations, they can be mytholo¬ 
gical beasts who are capable of transforming themselves 
into demons while guarding treasures cached inside of 
caves.^ Lightning appears to have a similar function. 
In Coatlan [Western Mixe], the rayo is said to have 
boxes of money stashed inside a nearby cave (Miller 

1956: 262-268; Hoogshagen 1964: 26). 

According to Miller s informants, earth tremors 
and landslides are an affirmation that under the earth 
lives a Horned Serpent. When this serpent wakes up and 
begins to move it causes earthquakes. It can also cause 
deluges and floods. Tornadoes are thought to be giant 
supernatural serpents who fall from the sky over the 
mountains causing tremendous destruction (Miller 1956. 
206-206). In Chorti Maya cosmology, the chih chans 
[ chii , "deer" + chan , "serpent"] are giant horned ser¬ 
pents who live in the earth during the dry season and 
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are similarly responsible for landslides^ floods, and 
hurricanes (Wisdom 1940: 395). 

Among the Western Mixe, sacrifices of turkeys 
are made in caves and at springs in times of drought. 
In the latter case, it is thought that the horned water 
serpents who inhabit the springs will emerge and consume 
the offerings. These supernatural water serpents are 
small, have criss-cross [mat] markings on their backs, 
and horns like deer antlers on their heads. They also 
live in deep pools in the streams. Because they have a 
reputation of drawing unwary passersby into the water, 
areas where these serpents are thought to live are 
avoided except for ceremonial purposes (Beals 1939. 
432) . 

In Tepuxtepec [Western Mixe], a ceremony in 
honor of the first ears of corn involves offerings and 
sacrifices to the water serpents that live in the 
springs where the streams start. These serpents resem 
ble mats and have horns like deer. The people bring 
them offerings of the first ears of corn, and other 
newly ripened fruits and vegetables. A turkey is sacri 
ficed, its blood is extracted, and the fowl and its 
blood are offered to the water serpents (Beals 1973: 93, 

94 ) . 

The mat serpent [ tokcha ; tok , '*mat'' + cha , ser- 
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pent"]^ of Ayutla [Western Mixe] is described as having 
horns on the side of its head and red and green markings 
on its back that resemble a mat. This fantastic creature 
is said to live in springs and can cause rivers to flood 
(see Tale 4). It can go into the clouds, and when there 
is a cloudburst, the tokcha comes out of the clouds with 
the rain (Beals 1973: 94). This particular form of 

supernatural serpent is also known to the Choi Maya 
around Palenque, where the popol chan [ pop9.I^ mat + 
c han , "serpent"] is said to live in the pools of deep 
water at cave entrances (Barbara MacLeod, personal com 
munication, 1984). 

In the following story, a community is threat¬ 
ened with flooding by a nagual mat serpent. 

TALE 4 : The Toik Tzaan 

In a tale recorded by Sanchez Castro (1947), the 
Eastern Mixe pueblo of Santa Maria was flooded on a 
certain occasion because the nearby arroyo seemingly 
"threw" [arrojo] its waters toward the town. The Mixes 
saw that a very wide serpent called a "mat snake [t^ijs 
t zaan , in this dialect], blocked the current of the 
river, causing it to overflow its banks. The people of 
Santa Maria asked for help from their neighbors in 
Cacalotepec, who invoked the rayos, the wind, and their 
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animal protectors to come to their aid. Among the 
animals that responded was a mountain snake [t^ug[ 
tzaan ] that wrapped itself around the toik tzaan , thus 
sectioning it off into three pieces so that the water 
was able to follow its natural course and quit flooding 
Santa Maria. It is said that at the same moment as the 
toik tzaan died, the cura of the region was found dead. 
This cura harbored ill feelings toward the people of 
Santa Maria, and had tried to flood the pueblo (Sanchez 
Castro 1947: 105). 

********* 

It should be explained that the cura mentioned 
in this Mixe story is not likely to be a "priest in the 
Christian sense of the word, which is the usual English 
translation of the Spanish word cura. Rather, the word 
cura is most likely the Spanish translation of the Mixe 
[or Mixe-Zoquean ] word t zo?k [ Q ?k 1 r "to cure. In 
Coatl^ [Eastern Mixe] tzo?k is used to mean both tonal 
and nagual (Hoogshagen 1964: 26), a nagual being a human 
being who is able to become part of the supernatural for 
a short time by taking the form of a fantastic creature 
[like the toik tzaan ], an animal, or a rayo, whirlwind, 
etc. The "cura" in this story was a brujo or nagual 
that transformed himself into a "mat serpent." 


Because this thesis treats common Mixe-Zoquean 
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and Mayan linguistic and cultural traits regarding 
shared esoteric information^ it is interesting that the 
Lowland Maya languages have the words tz ^ak [] "med- 
icine, cure/* and ah tz ^ak [ ah ^ ak ] **curandero^ heal¬ 
er/* that are probably related historically to the 
Mixe-Zoquean tzo?k > ^ In at least one Mayan language 
[Yucatec]^ ah tz^ak means both hechicero and curandero 
(Barrera Vasquez 1980: 872). In Choi Maya, a related 

form of tz ^ak - stz ^Akaya [ sts ^Acaya ] means "hierbatero^ 
curanderOf brujo'* (Aulie and Aulie 1 978 : 1 06, 1 65 ). As 
this thesis continues, the links between curing, light¬ 
ning, and the hombre rayo will become more evident. 
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Notes to Chapter 1 

^Campbell and Kaufman divide the Mixean languages into 
three main groups: Veracruz Mixe [spoken in Oluta and 
Sayula]^ Oaxaca Mixe, and Chiapas Mixe or Tapachultec, 
which is now probably extinct, but was once spoken in 
Tapachula (1976: 82). 

^The Mixe, of course, have native words for "lightning 
and thunder," but the extant literature on Mixe culture 
consistently employs the Spanish ^word rayo. Western 
Mixe words for "lightning" are azuk or anft? [JuquilaJ, 
and manzuk [ Metal tepee ] . "Thunder" is vuzuk [JuquilaJ,^ 

and anau [Metaltepec]. "Storm" or "tempest" is^ a^ 

(Beals 1973: 137). In Eastern Mixe [San Juan Guichi^ 

covi ] , "lightning" is wA: ziik , and "thunder" is p^h (Co 
varrubias 1946: appendix). The orthography of these 
Mixean words follows that of Beals and Covarrubias, 
respectively. 

^Brujos are men or women [brujas] who have a reputation 
for being to cast spells or transform themselves in o 
other forms. In English they would probably be ca e 
sorcerers or witch doctors. 

tonal or tono is a guardian spirit or companion that 
is intimately linked to the life and fortune o an 
individual. A tonal is not much different from a 
gual. According to Miller, the Mixe claim to distin 
guish a difference between the two, even thoug -, 00 ?^ 
often use the two terms synonymously (Miller 1956. 

^This belief is also shared by the Zoques of Rayon. In 
a tale recorded by Thomas (1975: 234-235), a 

pent with two horns sat inside a cave guarding ^ ^ . 

sure. Later in the story, the serpent was trans orm 
into a giant man with the same two horns on his hea 

^The word tokcha [ tok , "mat" + cha, "serpent"] is_ of 
etymological interest because the form cha, serpen 
unusual in Mixe-Zoquean languages. The usual wor or 
"serpent" in these languages is tzan [or tzaanj. ^na i 
very close to the Lowland Maya word chan [or chaanj, 
"serpent." Actually cha is probably a sound metathesis 
of y-tza ( n ) , "its serpent" to cha(n) (Brian Stross, 
personal communication 1985). 
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^In a microfilm list of potential cognates between Mixe- 
Zoquean and Mayan languages, Kaufman suggests that [MZ ] 
* ^o is a possible cognate of [proto-Mayan] 

"curing" (1962: 78). Slocum and Gerdel's dictionary of 

Tzeltal Maya [of Bachajon] has the entries htzak 
[ jtsac c ^abal ] and htzak chi f jtsac chi ], "el brujo." 














Chapter 2 

THE POPOLUCA OF VERACRUZ 

In the Isthmus of Tehuantepec region of southern 
Veracruz, on land controlled by the Olmecs in their 
heyday, live four groups of people who each speak a 
different dialect of Popoluca, a member of the Mixe- 
Zoquean language family. The dialects of Popoluca spo¬ 
ken in the municipios of San Pedro Soteapan and Texiste- 
pec are so closely related to Zoque that the language 
may be classified as Zoque-Popoluca, while the Popoluca 
spoken in the municipios of Oluta and Sayula [Mixe- 
Popoluca] is more closely related to Mixe (Thomas 1974b: 
26-28, Munch 1983: 23). Map 3 [page 32] shows the 
Popoluca area and its current linguistic divisions. 

Culturally as well as geographically, the Popo 
luca can be divided into two regional groups, the Sierra 
Popoluca in the highlands of the Tuxtla Sierra, and the 
Sayula, Oluta, and Texistepec Popoluca in the lowlands 

of the Coatzacoalcos river basin. 

According to George M. Foster, who investigated 

the Sierra Popoluca in the early 1940 s, it is highly 
likely that Popoluca speakers formerly occupied the 
entire northern part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, so 
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Map 3. Ethnolinguistic Divisions of the Popoluca and 
their Neighbors in Southern Veracruz. After 
Munch, Etnoloqia del Istmo Veracruzano (1983a: 
insert). 
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Mixes, and their southeastern boundary met with the 
Zoques (Foster 1943: 537). In pre-Conquest times, Aztec 
speakers flowed into the fertile Veracruz coastlands, 
forcing the Popoluca into the less desirable land of the 
Tuxtla Sierra. The rugged terrain of their habitat has 
made access to their communities difficult, and as they 
themselves have a habit of shunning outsiders, the 
Sierra Popoluca have been less influenced by European 
cultures than the Popoluca speakers in the lowlands 
(Foster 1943: 537-538). 

The word popoluca [and its variants popoloca, 
popoloco , pupuluca , etc.] is not a tribal name, but a 
Nahuatl word that pejoratively indicates "a foreigner, 
stranger, barbarian, or one who speaks an unintelligible 
language" (Foster 1945: 531). Hence, the Popoloca 
speakers of central Mexico are not related to the Popo¬ 
luca of southern Veracruz. 

I. THE SIERRA POPOLUCA 

The largest group of Popoluca speakers, the 
Sierra Popoluca, live in the Tuxtla Sierra between Lake 
Catemaco and Coatzacoalcos in the municipio of Soteapan. 
Most of the Sierra Popoluca villages are found along a 
band of between 1,000 and 2,000 feet above sea level 
along the slopes of heavily forested volcanic mountains 
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that tower some 5,000 feet above sea level. Their 
settlements are located so as to benefit from the red 
soil and a climatic zone that is amenable to both milpa 
agriculture and the cultivation of coffee as a cash crop 
(Foster 1943; 540-541). 

The Tuxtla Sierra receives abundant rainfall, in 
excess of 100 inches per year. The rains begin in late 
May or early June, and are characteristically heavy in 
June, July, and August. A slight decrease in the inten¬ 
sity of rainfall occurs in September and October, but 
the rains continue to fall somewhat copiously through 
February. March, April, and May are the hottest and 
driest months, although rain can and does fall in all 
months of the year (Foster 1943: 540; 1945: 179). 

Sierra Popoluca Spirits of Lightning and Maize 

01 eoro 1 ogica 1 phenomena in the physical world 
of the Sierra Popoluca has contributed to their view of 
the supernatural world. Heavy thunderstorms in a moun¬ 
tainous environment are accompanied by a great deal of 
electrical energy. Lightning bolts are rampant and 
dangerous. The hurricanes that sweep in from the Gulf 
are terrifying storms that cause anxiety. It is small 
Wonder that the Sierra Popoluca conceive of their Rain 
Gods more as Storm Gods and wielders of destruction than 
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as beneficent spirits who bring life-giving rain. 

Of the native deities, the most important is 
homshuk , the God of Maize (Foster 1943: 544). homshuk 
is a culture hero, whose adventures recounted in Sierra 
Popoluca mythology regarding the origin of maize, are 
reminiscent of the activities of the Hero Twins, hun 
hunapu and vucub hunapu , in the P opol Vuh of the Quiche 
Maya. Versions of the homshuk story, according to Fos¬ 
ter (1945: 191-194), Elson (1947: 193-214), and Munch 
(1983a: ie'3-169), reveal slightly different, but paral¬ 

lel symbolism that links the origin of maize with the 
Lord of Lightning, the Lord of Lightning with the under 
world, and the underworld with the sea. As the tale is 
quite a long one, only the final part will be summarized 
here according to Elson, with references to the other 
versions. 

TALE 5: homshuk and the Lord of Lightning 
Having escaped by trickery the initial danger of 
being eaten by his foster parents, hom^hijk traveled 
across the ocean^ on the back of a sea turtle to the 
house of Lightning^ [ mahAywin Pit ^Ak - "lightning its 
house"]. He went there to search for his real father 
who had gone to the land of Lightning on a quest for 
maize, but he never returned. 
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When homshuk arrived at the shore, he began to 
make a racket by beating on drums (Foster 1945: 192) and 
ringing bells (Elson 1947: 208). The Lord of Lightning 
sent his emissaries to find out who the intruder was, 
but homshuk would not tell them his name. This infu¬ 
riated mahAywin , who condemned him to a night in each of 
his three chambers of torture. One of the rooms was 
full of poisonous serpents, another held ravenous jag¬ 
uars, and the third contained arrows in constant 
flight.^ Like the Hero Twins of the Popol Vuh who 
survived similar dangers at the hands of the underworld 
lords, ho m shuk overcame these perils. In fact, m 
Munch's version {1983a: 167), as in the Popol Vuhf this 
episode took place in the underworld and homshuk had to 
outwit the Lord of Death. 

Still the Lord of Lightning wanted to kill hom- 
shuk , so he engaged him in a bout of contests which 
were intended to end with the casting of homshuk into 
the sea. The Maize God, however, managed to turn the 
tables by tricking all the lightnings to get into a 
hammock which he swung hard out over the sea, and at the 
right moment he ordered a gopher to cut the cord where 
the hammock was tied, so that all the lightnings fell 
and died, except for one. This one orphan lightning was 
called nuuku wAd ^ay ["old man ant"] (Elson 1947: 212). 















In Foster's version, it was the Storm God, Hurricane 
[ masawa ] , who fell into the sea, but emerged with one 
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fractured leg (1945: 194). In Munch's story, homshuk 
tricked nuuku wAd^a^ into stepping into a trap, so that 
he fell and broke his leg (1983a: 168-169). In all 

three versions, the defeated rayo begged for mercy, 
which ho mshuk granted in exchange for the promise of 
seasonal rain. ho m shuk [in Elson's version] also or¬ 
dered nu uk u w Ad ^ay to revive his father,^ which the 
lightning did by j.umping over the old man seven times 
until he came back to life (Elson 1947: 212-213). 

The Popol Vuh-like scenarios in this Sierra 
Popoluca tale are striking. Striking as well are the 
similarities between the Quiche Maya deity, acan 

[literally "one-leg"] and the Sierra Popoluca gods of 
storm and lightning. In the Popol Vuh , huracan was the 
"Heart of Heaven" who had three manifestations: cacul^ 
huracan [lightning flash], chipi caculha [small light 
ning], and raxa caculha [green lightning] (Goetz and 
Morley 1950: 82). 

In the Sierra Popoluca pantheon, masawa , who 
according to legend has only one leg, is the deity of 
hurricanes and violent storms. Several manifestations 
of masawa in the form of lightning are also recognized. 
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The first of these is mahuiwin ,^ whose name actually 

means "big thunder." In Spanish, m ahuiwin is called el 

rayo viejo," or "el rayo grande," "old/great thunder— 

bolt" (Foster 1945 : 197 ). He is also identified as "el 

rayo viejo del sur," "the old thunderbolt of the south, 

in his manifestation as nuuku wAd ^^ (Munch 1983a: 168). 

m ahui w in is thought of as an ancestral or leg- 

- 8 

endary figure, whose contemporary heir is sentena, 
chief of the rayos. Sentena is said to be a violent 
spirit who is kept chained on top of an enchanted moun¬ 
tain. Occasionally he escapes his bondage and behaves 
like a demented being, taking the form of a destructive 

hurricane (Foster 1945: 184). 

El rayo viejo is said to be the chief of the 

four rayos of the cardinal points, and the protector of 

the campesinos, even though he is feared as a man-eater. 

e- r^rr\ c+'ynnQ winds and brings rain 
he protects the crops from strong 

during the rainy season. He is the patron of the brujos 

'^ho convert themselves into lightning in order to pro 

1 - u ^ 1 his leg in mythical 

tect the crops. Because he iosr nit= y i 

bia+- 4-1 *11 ' human deformities and physi 

Cattle with the Maize God, numa 

0 = 1 j ^ with him (Munch 1983a: 189). 

cal defects are associated witn uxm 

There are also minor rayos, called tzauka 
Itsaukal. These are the secondary thunderbolts who live 
in the hills throughout the Sierra Popoluca area. They 
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are sometimes seen wearing silken shirts of vivid red, 
green, white, or yellow.^ They are said to be the ones 
who are responsible for bringing the rain, and there is 
a vague notion that some of them are designated as 
protectors of homshuk , the God of Maize. When one finds 
a flake of obsidian, it is said that it is a little 
piece of lightning that a tzauka has left behind (Foster 
1943: 545; 1945: 180, 184-185). 

Nagual Tzauka , the Hombres Rayo of the Sierra Popoluca 
Certain individuals among the Sierra Popoluca 
train to become nagual tzauka , or hombres rayo, men who 
purportedly can control lightning, or have the power to 
convert themselves into lightning (Foster 1943: 545). 

Years of intensive study are required to learn the 
ancestral secrets, which include learning the properties 
of medicinal plants and salves. Acolytes study curing 
with a master brujo for seven years. During their 
period of instruction they retreat for long periods of 
time to waterfalls or caves in the thickly forested 
hills whors th0y cannot bG disturbGd. If sorriGonG ap 
proacheSf the birds advise the brujos who iminediate 1 y 
send clouds and whirlwinds which cause the intruders to 
die of suffocation. After the training period is over, 
the apprentices return to their communities where they 
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must participate in all the cures with their master 
(Munch 1983a: 205-206). 

Those who go on studying witchcraft for 12 or 18 
years learn to be hombres rayo [nagual t z au k a ] , or 
naguales who can take the form of animals or natural 
phenomena. They are respected as learned men [sabios] 
because they know the growing cycles of the crops, and 
are able to protect them from damaging winds, and be¬ 
cause they control the rains (Munch 1983a: 209). A 

nagual tzauka may be either male or female. They some¬ 
times take the form of lightning bolts, and as short, 
violent storms they are said to ravage milpas in their 
own and neighboring villages (Foster 1943: 545; 1945: 
184). Campesinos bring them offerings to win their 
favor in order to secure adequate rainfall and protec 
tion for their crops. In Sabaneta it is said that one 
can tell by the sound of thunder whether it is caused by 
a man or a woman. If the rumble is low, it is male, but 
if it thunders hard and loud, it is a female (Munch 
1983a: 170). 

Soteapan was an important center of magical 
energy where many hombres rayo once lived. The brujos 
there are related to the vukutzo? [ yucutso? ], "black 
monkey" that converts itself into a yuk tzoPka [ yuc- 
tzoca ], or black rayo. It is said that these rayos wear 
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black cloaks on stormy nights. The yuk tzoPka are more 
powerful than the po?ob tzoPka [ po?ob tzoca ] , the white 
rayos whose center is Catemaco. The Popolucas say that 
in the ancient prehispanic ruins of Soteapan, where 
there is an earthen mound and a platform, the hombres 
rayo transform themselves into jaguars (Munch 1983a: 
176, 189). 

At the entrance of Soteapan there still exists a 
rock called the encanto that is considered to be the 
door where the rayos enter and exit the pueblo as na- 
guales (Munch 198 3a: 176). Stories are told of their 
activities, such as the following tale from Foster 
(1945: 207-208). 

TALE 6 : The W ife Who Was a Rayo 
According to local legend there was a woman who 
was old enough to marry, and many admirers had asked her 
father for her hand. But she would not take a husband 
because she had learned to be a rayo. Every night she 
would secretly go to a great rock embedded in the hill 
called Tyukang, about four kilometers from Soteapan. 
This rock is believed to be the great house of the 
rayos. 

Her father did not know her secret, and despair¬ 
ing that she might never marry, he forced her to marry 


i 
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the next suitor who presented himself. But after the 
wedding the girl refused to sleep with her husband. 
Instead, she would wait for him to fall asleep so that 
she could go to the enchanted hill of the rayos to play 
with her companions. 

One night, her husband heard her moving around, 
became suspicious, and decided to spy on her. He fol¬ 
lowed her all the way to the rock on the hill Tyukang 
before she noticed him. "Why do you come after me?" she 
asked. At that moment the rock opened and the rayos 
came out. Then the man realized that his wife was a 
rayo. She explained to the rayos that the man was her 
husband. He said he wanted to learn to be a rayo, too, 
so the rayos invited him in. Inside the hill was a 
brightly illuminated room with a great rectangular rock 
that served as the rayos dining table. 

An old rayo told the husband that they would 
teach him to be a rayo, but first they were going to go 
out to jump. The rayos went to two great rocks where 
they took off their silken clothes of brilliant red, 
yellow, and white. Then they began to jump over the 
rocks, causing thunder to echo off the hills. 

But some of the rayos were angry with the pres¬ 
ence of the intruder, and decided to kill him. They 
picked him up and carried him over the ocean and left 
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him to drown. But his wife went after him and rescued 
him, and brought him back to the hill. 

Some say that then the man learned to be a rayo, 
and stayed with his wife in the hill. He never saw his 
mother again because he had been enchanted by a woman 
who was a rayo. Others say that his wife sent him back 
to take care of his old mother, and that he never 
learned to be a rayo, but that every June and July, when 
the rayos come out to play, they visit him in the midst 
of rain and thunder (Foster 1945: 207-208). 

In the present era, a lack of rain in Soteapan 
is blamed on the inadequacy of the brujos. The authori¬ 
ties seek out the brujos in order to tie them up and 
douse them in the river. The people believe that the 
hombres rayo of old were better than their current 
disciples, and this is why it doesn^t rain as much as 
it used to. San Miguel Arcangel is the patron of the 
rayos and the brujos (Munch 1983a: 229). 

An Etymology of " tzauka " 

The Sierra Popolucan [Zoque Popoluca] word tzau— 
ka [ tsauka ] (Foster 1945: 184) or tzo?ka [ tzoPca ] (Munch 
1983a: 169), translated as "rayo," seems to be more than 
coincidentally similar to the Mayan word chauk [Tzotz- 
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i1], cha?uk [Tzeltal], and chawuk [Tojolaba 1 ], "rayo," 
and to Huastec Mayan t_zook, "rayo, centella, escopeta, 
rifle" [see Appendix I] especially since /tz/ in the 
Mixe-Zoquean languages often corresponds to /ch/ in the 
Lowland Mayan languages.^® Moreover, men who have power 
over lightning, or who can turn themselves into light¬ 
ning [like the nagual tzauka ] are found among the Maya 
of Chiapas as well, and they, too, are called by the 
name of "lightning" [i.e. the cha wuk of the Tojolabal 
Maya]. 

On the other hand, tzauka , may simply be a 
cognate of the Mixe-Zoquean word tzo?k , "to cure," since 
curers sometimes continue studying the occult until they 
become naguales, some of which are "lightning men." In 
Coatlan Mixe, tzoPk is used for " nagual ." As shall be 
explained, lightning, or lightning men are sometimes 
associated with curing among the Maya, and all lightning 
men are naguales. 

The use of the word tzauka [lightning/lightning 
man] among the Sierra Popoluca, so similar to the word 
chauk , etc,, used in the same way by the Maya of Chiap¬ 
as, indicates that the concept of an individual who 
could tap the power of lightning was shared by all these 
groups at a time when they would have been in closer 
contact. Prior to the Conquest, esoteric knowledge 
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[ such as what was necessary to become a tzauka , chawuk , 
or hombre rayo] was likely the privilege of the members 
of the elite hierarchy. Certainly anyone who purported 
to control lightning or professed the ability to actual¬ 
ly become lightning would command the fear and respect 
reserved for powerful figures. 

II. THE TEXISTEPEC, SAYULA, AND OLUTA POPOLUCA 

The three Popoluca-speaking groups living in the 
Coatzacoa1 CO s river basin are surrounded by Nahua or 
Spanish-speaking neighbors. The Texistepec Popoluca 
speak a dialect that is related to Zoque, while the 
Sayula and Oluta Popoluca speak dialects that resemble 
Mixe. All three languages are sufficiently different 
from one another to indicate that they separated long 
before the Conquest. In regards to environment and 
culture, the Popoluca groups in the lowlands have more 
in common with their Nahua-speaking neighbors and with 
each other than with the Sierra Popoluca in the high¬ 
lands (Foster 1943: 537, 538). 

Because of their proximity to the port of Coatz- 
acoalcos, the heart of petroleum activity in Mexico, the 
people in this region are faced with cultural disruption 
due to an influx of outsiders, as Mexicans from all 
parts of the country flock to Coatzacoalcos in search of 
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employment. All this hubbub poses more of a threat to 
the traditional lifeways of the indigenous cultures than 
did either the Spanish Conquest of the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion. There is also a migration of campesinos from 
rural to urban areas as modernization and industrializa¬ 
tion seems to promise an easier road than the tradition¬ 
al lifestyle (Munch 1983a: 18). 

Beliefs Related to the Gods of Water and Lightning 

In the origin myth of the Popoluca and Nahua 
peoples of southern Veracruz^ three worlds have existed. 
In the first world, a god created the earth, the seas, 
the sky, and the "old lightning" - el rayo viejo. This 
world was destroyed by a powerful wind, and all the men 
turned into monkeys. In the second world, four light¬ 
nings - "centellas" were created to protect mankind from 
malevolent winds, but this world was destroyed by an 
inundation of water, and the men turned into fishes. 
The present world was created by a god who made a new 
pair of human beings, and it is thought that this world 
will end by landslides and great fires. When the god 
saw that no one was watching over his animals, he 
created chaneko , the Earth Lord (Munch 1983b: 371-372). 

The indigenes view the universe as having two 
dimensions; the vertical and the horizontal. The verti- 
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cal dimension has three planes. The earth and sea are in 
the central horizontal plane, below this is the realm of 
the underworld, and above are the seven layers of the 
sky or heaven. Earth is the home of man, and the sea 
gives refuge to their souls. The gods are found in the 
underworld and the sky. They are able to travel between 
these two kingdoms by passing through the sacred ceiba 
whose roots are in the underworld, and whose branches 
ascend into heaven^^ (Munch 1983b: 369, 372). 

Like most of the native cultures of Mesoamerica, 
the indigenes of southern Veracruz visualize the hori¬ 
zontal plane, the earth, as lying within the bounds of 
four cardinal points. The color-directional scheme is 
identical to that of the Maya: red - east, black - west, 
yellow - south, and white - north (Munch 1983b: 369). 

The east is the realm of the God of Water, who 

is the patron of fertility and the symbol of good; red 

is his color. water is the element of transformation 

and purification. In the abstract, the God of Water is 

symbolized as the river of blood that the souls of the 

dead must cross to arrive in paradise. In his 200 - 

■"orphic form, the God of Water is symbolized as the 

C 5 QV-.. 1 . ^ • 4 -ioto rrisnt rattlesnake that is said 

serpent of fire, or the gianr j-oi-l. 

devour men at the hour of their death, water is the 
serpent who originates the death and resurrection of 
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nature. This mythical serpent is the owner of the seven 
heavens who permits the spirits of men to be reborn in 
paradise. Prime aquatic emblems, the serpents are re¬ 
lated to fertility, childbirth, regeneration, and sexual 
abstinence. They are thought to be the agents of super¬ 
natural punishment for men who transgress the social 
norms. The serpent is also related to intelligence and 
intuition, and is the source of knowledge, riches, and 
abundance (Munch 1983a: 180; 1983b: 369-370, 373). 

The imagery of the Popoluca God of Water as a 
surrealistic serpent large enough to swallow a man, and 
as a river of blood, appears to be mirrored in the so- 
called "vision serpent" iconography of the Classic Maya. 
Chronologically, the first known example of vision ser¬ 
pent iconography is found on the Hauberg Stela [Fig. 1? 
page 50]. The provenience of this miniature stela is 
unknown, but the style of the iconography is reminiscent 
of Izapan art, while the hieroglyphic writing is clearly 
Mayan (Easby and Scott 1970: 214; Scheie 1985: 135). In 

rudimentary Mayan script, the stela is dated. The most 
likely reading for the date, according to Linda Scheie, 
is 8.8.0.7.0 3 Ahau 13 Xul, or A.D. 199 (1985: 137). 

This date falls within the era when the Maya were in¬ 
fluenced by the epi-Olmecs or Izapans (Coe 1977: 1 95), 
who are likely to have spoken Mixe-Zoquean [or Zoquean] 
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speakers (Lowe 1977: 236). 

The Hauberg Stela, with its Maya script and 
Izapa-influenced Early Classic art, can be seen as a 
visual link that confirms the sharing of symbolic cosmo¬ 
logical information between Mixe-Zoquean [Izapan] and 
Mayan hierarchical elites and artisans. Looking at its 
iconography with the Popoluca God of Water complex in 
mind, it can be seen that there is a man [probably a 
ruler] holding a colossal serpent, who in Popoluca myth¬ 
ology is the God of Water. A "river of blood," also an 
aspect of the God of Water, issues forth from the ru¬ 
ler's palm. Floating in the bloody stream are four 
little severed torsos that may be on their way to para¬ 
dise. From the open jaws of the serpent emerges the 
face of a man, or a supernatural from the realm of the 
dead, or the reborn soul of an ancestor. In Popoluca 
mythology, the God of Water is a giant serpent that 
swallows men when they die, and is also responsible for 
regeneration. The ruler is shown spilling his own 
blood, thus invoking what may have been the God of 
Water, recalling his ancestors, demonstrating his affin¬ 
ity with the supernatural and his right to the throne. 

At Yaxchilan, a late Classic Maya site on the 
Usumacinta river, vision serpents are found on Lintels 
13, 14, 15, 25, and 55. In Mayan art, the vision ser- 
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Figure 1. The Hauberg Stela. 
(1985: 136). 




Drawing by Linda Scheie 
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pent iconography has been explained as a scene in which 
a member of the ruling hierarchy is shown after having 
let blood in order to pay homage to the ancestors. The 
extreme loss of blood is thought to result in a hallu¬ 
cinatory experience, in which the participant sees a 
vision of an ancestor emerging from the jaws of a giant 
serpent. These rites are associated with the charter of 
rulership (Scheie: 1985: 139). 

On Yaxchilan's Lintel 25 [Fig. 2, page 52] the 
"vision serpent" is double-headed, with an "ancestor" in 
war regalia and a t laloc mask emerging from the upper 
head, while a tl aloc head complete with the "year sym¬ 
bol" is emerging from the lower head, tlaloc is the God 
of Rain, Thunder, and Lightning of the Central Mexicans. 

Returning to the godpowers representing the 
cardinal points in Popoluca mythology, lightning [rayo] 
is the God of the North. He is said to protect man from 
the evil winds that cause illness and lay waste to 
harvests. The God of Lightning is responsible for send¬ 
ing the rain that nurtures the crops. He is a white 
deity, symbolic of the dead, and the patron of transfor 
mation. The rayos were the ancestors, now they serve to 
protect the villagers, and are the patrons of the good 
brujos who transform themselves into lightning to pro¬ 
tect the crops from the damaging winds wrought by hurri- 
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figure 2. Lintel 25/ Yaxchilan. Drawing by Ian Graham 
(1977: 55). 
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canes. The God of Lightning is said to have transferred 
his capacity of metamorphosis to the human race (Munch 
1983a: 170: 1983b: 370). 

In the west is the antithesis of the God of 
Water, the God of Darkness. Patron of the evil brujos 
and wrong-doers, he is symbolized as the black man, or 
the black monkey. The God of Maize is in the south; his 
color is yellow. He is the flesh and blood, and the 
sustenance of mankind (Munch 1983b: 370). 

In the center, below the earth is the green 

1 3 

paradise of chane , or chaneko , the Earth Lord. In 

Texistepec [ Zoque-Popoluca ] his name is pahwika [pajui- 
ca ] (Munch 1983a: 174). chane is the principal deity, 
and it is within him that the attributes of all the 
other gods are centralized. He is the guardian spirit 
or dueno of the earth, water, vegetation, animals, and 
minerals. His subterranean paradise is the source of 
nature, a place of abundance and happiness. All of the 
animals are in his service; the serpents are his ham¬ 
mock, the alligators his canoe, the tiger his bed, arma¬ 
dillos and turtles are his chairs, and the deer are his 
cattle (Munch 1983b: 370, 372). 

chane governs the life of men, maintaining so¬ 


cial order by meting out punishment via the serpents who 
are commissioned to bite those who depart from the 
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traditional values and norms. As Earth Lord, everything 
on earth depends on him. chane controls agriculture, 
herds of animals, hunting, fishing, and the collection 
of medicinal plants. He is the owner of the trees used 
to make houses, and the patron of potters, weavers, and 
basket makers. He controls the lightning that surges 
out of caves, the rains, and the destructive winds 
(Munch 1983b: 372). 


The Earth Lord has in his service a legion of 
chaneoues . minor deities who live in every corner of the 
earth--in crevices, in the hills, in rocks, in pits, in 
the sources of water, in springs, in arroyos, in rivers, 
rapids, and waterfalls, in forests, ancient ruins, and 
in the places where the ancestors lived. The chaneque _ s 
assist chane in the maintenance of everything that ex 
ists in the world, including mankind (Munch 1983b: 372). 

ch ane seems to have much in common with the 
Central Mexican deity tlaloc, who was the fecundator of 
the earth upon whom all mankind depended upon for its 
sustenance and existence. tlai^ the God of the 

Earth, and the God of Rain and Storm. His powers cov¬ 
ered so wide a range that he was considered to have a 
tive-fold nature. He was perceived as sitting m the 
tenter of the earth in a paradise called 
directing the work of the tlaloques who were multiple 
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extensions of himself (Sullivan 1974: 213, 216). 

Hombres Rayo 

Like the Sierra Popoluca, the Popoluca living in 
the lowlands of southern Veracruz entertain a belief in 
brujos who can become hombres rayo, or "lightning men." 
They receive their powers through divine communication 
from chane , who reveals the necessary knowledge to them 
in their dreams. The hombres rayo are given the respon¬ 
sibility of carrying out the rites of propitiation, and 
are the guardians of the agricultural and ceremonial 
cycles. They are esteemed as wise men [sabios] who know 
when it will rain, when to plant, and how to make prog¬ 
nostications for the various crops. The most powerful 
of the brujos can transform themselves into lightning to 
protect mankind from danger. These hombres rayo inter¬ 
vene with other lightnings so that they will not destroy 
the pueblos.They use their lightning-power to ward 
off or scare away the hurricanes and the bad winds [who 
are also brujos] to prevent them from demolishing the 
crops. The people bring offerings to the hombres rayo 
to keep them satisfied and in good humor, so that they 
will protect their harvests. When there is a heavy 
electrical storm, it is said that it is because the 
hombres rayo are engaged in battle (Munch 1983b: 372- 
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373) . 

Sayula [Mixe-Popoluca] has the reputation of 
being a center for hombres rayo, both male and female. 
It is said that in Sayula there are several families 
with mannish daughters, thought to be mujeres rayo 
[lightning women], who are given gifts of money in order 
to assure the protection of the crops. The mujeres rayo 
are especially feared as powerful brujas because it is 
said that they have the ability to change their sex, and 
can be stronger than men in a fight. The mujeres rayo 
generally maintain good relations with society and are 
well accepted because they promote the community fiestas 
and are dedicated to the care of the saints in the 
church (Munch 1983a: 171, 210). 
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Notes to Chapter 2 

^In Munch's version, hornshuk went to the underworld to 
search for his father, where he had to outwit the Lord 
of Death (1983a: 167). 

n 

According to Foster, homshuk went to see masawa , the 
God of Storm, who Foster calls Hurricane (1945: 184). 

^In Munch's version, the room with the arrows in flight 
is the house of the rayos (1983a: 167). 

^At this point of the story, according to Munch s ver¬ 
sion, after defeating the Lord of Death, homshuk calls 
on nukwidyay , "el rayo vie jo del sur" - "the old light¬ 
ning of the south" (1983a: 168). nuuku wAd yay, accord¬ 
ing to Elson is literally "old man ant" (1947: 212). 

^The revival of homshuk's father took place earlier in 
Munch s version, when the Maize God was still in the 
underworld with the Lord of Death (1983a: 167). This 
part of the story was not mentioned by Foster. 

^ masawa is derived from ma- , a prefix indicating great 
size, and sawa , "wind." In Spanish, masawa is referred 
to as "huracan," "ventarron," or "el rey del huracan" 

(Foster 1945 : 184 ) . 

^ mahuiwin is derived from the prefix ma- , and the verb 
anhuipa? , "to make noise, to sound," and by extension 
"to thunder" (Foster 1945: 184). 

®The word sentena is a corruption of the Spanish word 
centella, another word for rayo, "lightning, thunder¬ 
bolt. 

^Colored rayos are common in the Maya area as well. For 
example, the Tzeltal Maya claim that rayos have naguales 
of white, red, and green [or blue] (Slocum and Gerdel 
1976: 93, 131). 

^*^Another example of Lowland Mayan /ch/ [from proto- 
Mayan /k/] shifting to Mixe-Zoquean /tz/ is Cholan chan , 
"serpent," and Mixe-Zoquean tza 'an "serpent." For exam¬ 
ples of sound shifts between proto-Mayan /k/ or /k / and 
proto-Zoquean /tz/, see Brown and Witkowski (1979: 39- 
40 ) . 
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^^This function of the ceiba tree is also common to the 
cosmology of the Tzotzil Maya, who believe that the 
ancestors and the souls of the dead travel this pathway 
(Holland 1963: 69-70; Thompson 1970: 195). 

^^This recalls the river of blood in the Popol Vuh that 
hun hunapu and vucub hunapu had to cross on their way to 
xibalba (Edmonson 1982: 69; Goetz and Morley 1950: 114). 

^ ^ chane and chaneko are both Nahua names for the Earth 
Lord. In Frances Karttunen^s Nahuatl dictionary chAneh 
is glossed as "resident, householder/el que tiene casa" 
(1983: 45). 

^^The description of the Tzotzil Maya Earth Lord, yahwal 
balamil is nearly identical (c.f. Vogt 1969a: 302). 

^^The notion of hombres rayo defending the community 
from danger is also found among the Choi, Tzeltal, 
Tojolabal, and Jacaltec Maya. 

















Chapter 3 

THE ZOQUE OF CHIAPAS 


In the present era, Zoque speakers inhabit the 
orthwestern portion of the Mexican state of Chiapas. 
^ territory extends from Tuxtla Gutierrez north to 

t hi0 

Chiapas-Tabasco border, including a few Zoque commu¬ 
nities +-K 

rnat overlap into southern Tabasco [see Map 4, 

P 60], Roughly 200 kilometers west of the main Zoque 

are two Zoque-speaking communities in Oaxaca; San 

9uel Chimalapa and Santa Maria Chimalapa (Foster 1969: 
449) . 


Formerly however, speakers of the Zoque language 

tpied a much greater territory which included all of 
Western ok • 

oniapas, the northern coastal plain of Tabasco, 

t hi 0 p . 

^cific coastal plain of southeastern Oaxaca, and 

the 

southern lowlands of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

This 

area is virtually the same territory that was once 
Under m r,. 

Olmec command (Villa Rojas 1973: 1033, Thomas 

37, 48). 

In prehispanic times, the Zoque were in close 
hact with Maya speakers along their northern and 

Eastern 

frontiers. The ancestral Zoque territory was 


^°unded 


A1 


on the north by the terrain of the Chontal Maya. 


ong .(.u • 

nus linguistic boundary were several Chontal 
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Fic. 3—20QUE TC 

Tuxtla CutieiTc: 
-• Ocotepec 
J- Tapalapa 
<■ Magdalena 
? S^P'JtenAngo 
2’ Copainala 
* TapUula 

10 

Nicapa 

}r ^n‘ep« 

B*rtoIome 


14. OcozocuauUa 

15. J^rcz 

16. Tcapa 

17. San Cxistobal 

18. Puxcmtan 

19. Tapijuiapa 

20. Oxolotan 

21. Sunuapa 

22. Tecniapan 

23. Lvtapangajoya 

24. I.xtaconTitan 

25. PichucaJco 

26. Sayiiia 


27. Solosuchiapa 

28. Amatan 

29. Ixhuatan 

30. Coapilla 

31. Pueblo Nuevo 

32. Quechuia 

33. Jitotol 

34. Usumacinta 

35. San Fernando 

36. Berhozabal 

37. Copoya 


de las Casas 


4. Zoque Towns: the location of Zoque communities 
in Chiapas and Tabasco. After Foster, The Mixe, 
Zoque, Popoluca (1969: 451). ~ 
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Villages with Zoque enclaves. To the northeast were the 
Choi Maya of northeastern Chiapas. Along the eastern 
border were the Tzotzil Maya and central Chiapas Nahuat 
Speakers. Zoque, Tzotzil, and Nahuat speakers co-existed 
'^ith one another within the same communities at a number 

locations along this eastern boundary (Thomas 1974a: 
18/ 24). 


Topography and Climate 

The Zoque region north of Tuxtla Gutierrez is 
characterized by mountains, hills, small mesas, canyons, 
small valleys. The altitude ranges from 330 to 
1/500 meters above sea level. Going north toward Tobas- 
co, the mountainous terrain gradually levels out into 
Coastal plains (Villa Rojas 1973: 1035). 

The climate is extremely hot in the lowlands, 
temperate to cold in the higher elevations. Rain is 
^ore abundant in the lower elevations. For example, the 
Annual rainfall of low-lying Pichucalco is around 5,000 
11imeters, while Copainala in the highlands has a 
yearly average of 1,750 millimeters. The heaviest rains 
during the months from June through September, when 
rivers and trails become difficult to traverse 
Rojas 1973: 1036). 

As would be expected in a region with these 
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haracteristics, rivers and arroyos are numerous, and it 
tnat an important pueblo is not located beside 
Waterway. The fluvial system has been of impor- 

^ ^ n Q ^ • 

since antiquity, since it provides an efficient 

^ourse "F - 4 - 

^1 transportation and communication. The princi- 
P 1 river is the Rio Grijalva, known as the Mezcalapa in 

bhe oaT"F 4-i-v 

t'aj-u tnat courses through Zoque territory. In an- 
^ i 0 n "h ‘ 

Limes the Grijalva/Mezcalapa was navigated from 

'^hula [near Copainala] to Coatzacoalcos [on the Vera- 
^ 2 

^oast]. It was a major trade route for the delivery 

Of ^ 

and other highland products such as topaz, 

^rnfc)0 >- 

' quetzal feathers, fine cloth, grain, and grinding 

g ^ 

to the Chontal [Maya] markets of Tabasco (Villa 
1973: 1036). 


Language 

Zoque is a branch of the Mixe-Zoquean language 

^ily of Mexico's Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Following 
^h^ ^ 1 

■^ossification scheme of William Wonderly (1949: 1 ), 


2o 




can be divided into five main regional groups: 

Cent 1 / 

—si (Copainala), North (Magdalena), Northeast (the 
^ial0(-.^ 

s of Tapalapa, Ocotepec, Pantepec, Chapultenan- 

90 , 3 , 

c San Bartolome Raym), South (the Tuxtla Guti^r- 

a a 

^ Ocozocuautla dialects), and W est (San Miguel 


Chi 


^”'^lapa) . 1 
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Cosmological Concepts of Rain, Thunder, and Lightning 
Zoque culture is characterized by regionalism, 
due partly to the variety of climatic zones and areal 
language differences, and partly to the geographic loca¬ 
tion in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which has tradition¬ 
ally been the crossroads between Central Mexico on the 
'^ast and the Maya realm on the east. Indeed, there is 
evidence that the Mixe-Zoque-Popoluca homeland has been 
interrupted by incursions of the central Mexicans and 
Mayans beginning with the Late Classic Period. Reflec¬ 
ting these geographical, linguistic, and historical 
''variations, each Zoque municipio currently represents a 
distinct cultural entity with its own way of dressing, 
speaking, and acting that sets it apart from other 
rounicipios. Regional variations are also apparent in 
^oquean mythology (Villa Rojas 1973: 1055). The myths 
concerned with supernatural meteorological phenomena are 
exception. 


I. Central Zoque 

According to legends recorded by Wonderly in the 
1940 s, the Rain God of the Zoque of Copainala is the 
guardian of animals whose role has become that of the 
C>evil. In a story told by an informant, one day the 
l^ain God appeared at the door of a peasant who lived in 
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'the Zoque town of Piedra Pinta. When the peasant opened 
'the door, he saw a little fellow dressed completely in 
-his clothes were red, as were his hat, his shoes, 
^^d his pistol. The visitor announced himself as Lucifer 
and proceeded to warn the peasant that he was the owner 
all the deer and the jabalf in the hills, and that 
'^hen he was out hunting he should take care not to kill 
tamale deer or jabali, as they were needed for the 
Propagation of the species (Wonderly 1947: 157-158). 

The Zoque of Copainala speak of two mythical 
owns where the naguales are said to live. Persons who 
naguals visit these cities in their dreams, and 
^ontually go off to live there. One of these phantom 
^'ties is called jamanas ipstAk , ^ a mythical place in 
o fountains. The other town is norte ipstAk , "norte" 
®re referring to "rainstorms" [lloviznas], and not to 
north" as a direction, as the mythical town is reputed- 
located south of the Zoque territory. The naguales 
come to live in norte ipstAk are the most powerful 
^ the hierarchy of naguales. They are said to live long 
i'V'es, and when they die, they explode in a flash of 
lightning (Wonderly 1946: 98). 

In an account called [by Wonderly] "La Muerte de 
^ ^njer con Nagual Fuerte," an informant told of the 
^'th of his mother. As the woman was very sick, a m 


an 
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from Coapilla was consulted, [probably a curandero or 
hechicero]. After taking the woman's pulse, the man 
concluded that she was a strong nagual. His prediction 
was that within four days, lightning would strike in 
ipstAk , and at that moment the woman would die and it 
would start to rain. That is what happened, when the 
informant's mother was about to die, lightning flashed, 
her spirit [nagual] was expelled, and it began to rain 
(Wonderly 1946 : 104 - 105 ). 

Other stories tell about the disappearance of 
the large bells that once hung in the towers of the now 
dilapidated Dominican convents in Tecpat^ and Copaina- 
1 a. It is said that during a rainstorm, lightning 
[rayu?] struck the tower in Tecpatan, and the rayu? 
carried the huge bell off to ipstAk . Now the Tecpatecos 
can hear the bell ringing in ipstAk . They say that about 
three or four days before the arrival of a norte, or 
rainstorm, the bell rings to announce the rain. A 
similar tale is told in Copainala (Wonderly 1947 : 147 
148 ) 


II. Northeastern Zoque 

The spirit world of the Zoque of San Bartolome 
Rayon is inhabited by two different classes of spirits: 
the nature spirits who are said to "own" or control 
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natural phenomena; and those who "own" certain places, 
Such as mountains or rivers. The spirits [or "duenos"] 
lightning are called muh hu?but , the rain spirits are 
put , and those who control the winds are sawah? 
-Ht. The spirit-owners of the rivers are called nug 
and the mountain spirits are the ko-suk" puk ^ 
(Thomas 1974b: 80, 97-98). 

In contrast to the "satanized” Rain God of the 

2 

°gue of Copainala, the people of Rayon consider their 
9iver of rain to be a manifestation of Jesus Christ, 
huown as Senor de las Lluvias (Thomas 1974b: 100). 

The ko~suk ^ puk , or mountain spirits, are simi- 
to the Earth Lord [ yahwal balamil ] of the Tzotzil of 

*7 * 

^^acantan, and to the Earth Lord [chan eco ] of the 

^^Poluca in the Coatzacoalcos valley. The ko-suk/ 

Said to live in caves or the crevasses in knolls and 

lls. They reputedly have great powers, and each one 

^^pable of transforming himself into either human or 

«imal forms. They are frequently seen as horned ser- 

^ts, dogs, or jaguars. Lightning is often cited as a 

P^'^'er of the ko-suk" puk . They are the owners of all 

animals in their vicinity. They possess great rich- 
^ s 

' and it is possible to get some of their treasures 
t hr 

"^Ugh ritual prayers and the burning of candles 
(Thomas 1974b: 221). 
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Of the many manifestations of the ko-suk^ puk , 
® horned serpent is most closely related to the rain 
water spirits. Horned serpents are associated with 
'^ater phenomena and with caves in the Rayoi area (Thomas 
1975: 221), recalling the toik tzaan of the Eastern Mixe 
tc-f. Chapter 1, pp. 26-27 ], and the chij chans of the 
l^orti Maya, the giant serpents with four horns who are 
as Rain Gods (Wisdom 1940: 392). 

Hombres rayo, or "lightning men" are another 
lass of supernatural beings found in the folk beliefs 
the Zoque of Raym, where the legend of Pedro yam-bak 
I’adro the orphan"] is told. 

TALE 7: Pedro yam-bak 

A child named Pedro was left alone in the world 

®cause after his mother died his father left to marry 

Mother woman. Hearing the anguished cries of the aban- 

'^°ted child, an hombre rayo adopted him and showed him 

to make lightning, and how to transform himself into 

lightning by "turning the bar." Pedro was a mischievous 
1 a H 

' and one day in the home of the hombre rayo, he 

billed a giant toad [sapo] who was making tortillas. 

'^^^n the hombre rayo returned home, Pedro was beating a 

^ll drum he had made from the skin of the toad. The 
hombr- 

rayo was grief stricken and angry, for the giant 
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toad had been his wife. 

Pedro left his benefactor and went home to his 

illage dressed as lightning. When he arrived, the men 

the village were trying in vain to lift some heavy 

ooden beams that they needed to repair the roof of the 

hurch. With his new supernatural lightning-man 
S 11* 

ngth, Pedro lifted all the necessary beams and put 

in place in the roof of the church. The men of the 

P oblo were envious of Pedro ^s powers, and intended to 

him. But guessing their intentions, Pedro turned 

^solf into an eagle, and flew off to the nearby moun- 
^ ^ i n 

' called Cerro Tres Picos, where he lives to this 
(Thomas 1975: 222, 227-229). 




if it 


The 


Northeastern Zoque notions about the natural and 
Pc^natural mechanics of rainstorms have been recorded 
^ f'clix Baez-Jorge ( 1983: 395-396 ).^ A Zoque can tell 
going to rain by the activity of the winds. 
Natural sequence of a rainstorm begins in the morn- 
^ with the presence of a brilliant white cloud, called 
Then comes hamasawa , the south wind, and 

5htning [ nenemuno l is seen. For a time the north wind 

^ ilLs a w A 1 u 1 . 

-Diows, then hamasawa ^ returns with the rain 

^Saez-jorge 1983: 395). 


Th 


c supernatural worJcings of rainstorms, as 
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^®lated to Baez-Jorge^s informants by their ancestors 
°^jures up vivid images. The old ones said that a 
5^eat number of giant serpents live in the hills, and 
it is going to rain, they climb up the trees. From 
® tops of the trees they climb into the clouds, and 
going higher and higher until they reach the sky, 
'^here they become lightning [ nehe m uno ] ^ and thunder 
f5.en_aksumo ]. These lightning-serpents are called 

They move through the clouds like lightning 


^fiaez-Jorge 1983: 396). 

The nepiowturi are at once reminiscent of the 
M1 

t^ cha [or toik tzaan ], the Chorti Maya chih chan , 
mixcoat 1 ■ the Central Mexican "Cloud Serpent" and 
^^ther of quetzalcoatl . The chih chans are thought of 
giant serpents who live in the hills during the dry 

S 0 3 o — 

and at the start of the rainy season are said to 

®^^er the lakes and streams to load up with water before 

®^^®ring the clouds to produce rain (Girard 1949: 822- 
823) 

The Huastec Maya also tell of water snakes called 
—Si® tzan [ kwini m tsan - "cotton snake"] that live in 
that form during the rainy season. The natives 

t hr 

stones at them to keep them down in the water, 

®cause if they rise into the clouds, they cause terri- 
^ 1 e q +. 

^°rms and landslides. If they stay in the water 

^ h 0 

^ '^ill pass into the rivers and cause less damage 
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(A1 


cor] 


n 1 984 : 14 1 ). 

rriK r ii'rrhi-ninQ or cloud serpent 

The concept of the lignrrix y 

^ay hs-irr. j . or-iipr era. In both Izapan 

j nave descended from an earlier e 

aricj ^ 


Earl' 


-Jy Classic Maya art [Fig. 3 , page 71 ), double- 
''®adea serpents personify the sky (Quirarte 1977 : 272 ). 

®^ 9 ni£ieant .'sky/serpent" theme from a linguistic 

''‘®''Point are the near homophonies between the Lowland 

^3ya w,. .h , frar- rhaan], and "serpent," 

Words for "sky," kaan I or c naa __j 

i^an r tn the Classic Maya 

ch an ] are homophonous. 

'^^itinrr i Ktt for "sky" and "serpent" are 

system, the glyphs for s^y 

^hown +. . (Friedel and Scheie: 

bo interchange phonetically 

nv-^ , jr v "ekv," tzap, and "ser- 

Zoquean words for Y 

taan also sound almost alike. Some linguists 

'''^^"'an 1962 : 79 : Brown and Witkowski 1979 : 39 , have 

Postni ^serpent" and Mayan 

^ated that Mixa-Zocjnaan ^—5—. 

r /^n-nritGS. Kaufman has 

^ '°r chan] "serpent" may be cognates 

^Uorv rr ♦- 1 ,an Fcfa(P] Mixe* 

59ested that the words for "sky, ^ 

’ooiio. vaan in Mayan are also 

and kan [kyai?n) or chan m 

’°’'®ntla, 

■^^1 cognates. 

r, as elsewhere in 

Among the Northeastern oq / 

‘®Soam . .. it, said to have played a 

®rica, lightning, "rayo 

^tt • 

the origin of maiz^* 
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p • 

3. The "Sky-Serpent" in Izapan Art, and Late 
Preclassic and Early Classic Mayan Art. 

(a) Stela 23, Izapa (Quirarte 1977: 267); 

(b) Kohunlich Panel, late Preclassic Maya 
(drawing by Linda Scheie), (c) Lintel 3, 
Temple IV, Tikal (Coe 1977: 46). 
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TALE 8: The Origin of Maize [Zoque] 

When the world was new, there wasn't any maize. 
Even though men looked everywhere for it, there just 
wasn't any. Yet they knew of an ant [ nuku ] who kept 
pulling grains of maize out of a hill. The men couldn t 
get into the hill no matter what they tried. Rayo came 
up to them in the form of a little man and asked them 
what they were trying to do. When rayo found out what 
was needed he told them to stand back, and he struck at 
the hill. With three strikes of lightning the hill 
opened, and men could get at the maize (Baez Jorge 1983: 
392-393). 

III. Southern Zoque 

Among the folktales of the Zoque of Tuxtla Gu¬ 
tierrez collected by Donald B. and Dorothy M. Cordry 
are accounts of the rain spirits called njoyo, and the 
mythical serpent tzahuatzan [ tsahuatsan ] (1941: 61-69). 

The moyo are thought of as thunderbolts who live 
in caves in the mountains. Although they are ancient, 
they are said to appear as small boys. The moyo 
never touch the ground, but they are said to fly through 
the air, using their whips to propel themselves. The 


whips that the moyo carry are really serpents (Cordry 
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3 nd Cordry 1941 : 63 ). 

Thunderstorms are said to be caused by the moyo 


who 


driving the tzahuatzan with their serpent whips 


tzahuatzaii [ ^aPhua , "wind" + ^an, "serpent"]® is a 
9iant seven-headed serpent that lives on the mountain 
^°Ps, j-(- has no fixed residence because it is driven 

place to place by the moyo , or thunderbolts. The 
^^jjlM^tzan travels through the air with the clouds, 
"taking a whishing sound as it goes. Occasionally the 
falls to the ground, and when this happens, a 
^ake is formed (Cordry and Cordry 1941: 62). 

Although beliefs about lightning and storm spir- 
are quite variable in the Zoque area, it is possible 
^ identify common themes in the folklore. The Rain God 


Is 


la 


Seen as a dwarf, or small person in both the Copaina 

^nd Tuxtla Gutierrez culture areas. There is a 

Noteworthy connection between lightning and naguales, as 

®®an in the Rayon tale of Pedro vam-bak [Tale 7], and in 
t h 

® Copainaia legends of the mythical city of 

portrayed as the home of the strongest naguales, 
'^hose spirits are expelled in a flash of lightning when 
die. Another theme is the relationship between 
®®tpents, lightning, and thunderstorms. The nepiowturi 
^Ughtning-serpents] of the Northwestern Zoque area are 
Comparable to the mythical tsahuatsan of the Southern 













2oque. Both are legendary serpents that travel through 
the clouds when there is thunderstorm activity. 
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Notes to Chapter 3 

would also include the dialect of Zoque 
Santa Maria Chimalapa, although this was not 
iQ^ in Wonderly's 1949 paper. [See also Foster 


,-J ^manas 
nagual" 
house." 
■hhe former 
(Wonderly 


can be broken down morphemically into jama, 
+ nas , "land;" ipstAk = ips , "twenty" + tAk , 
Although jamanas also means 


"tierra caliente" 


translation 
1946: 99) 


seems to be more appropriate here 


rpi 

bolf '^^°hzil Maya of Zinacantan tell stories of Thunder- 
Whirlwinds that stole the bell from the church 
32 g j center (Laughlin 1977: 100, 132, 212, 214, 


tj- ® respective names of these spirits are literally 
, nslated as "lightning-man," "rain-man," "wind-man," 
^er-man," and "mountain-man." 

Q^^®^~Jorge did field work in the Northeastern Zoque 
Cha^ intermittently between 1973 and 1976 in Ocotepec, 
5'^itenango, Francisco Leon, Coapilla, Pantepec, 
loo Tapalapa (Baez-Jorge 1983 : 409 ). No specific 

mp>oK is given for the beliefs regarding rainstorm 

'^^enanics. 

6 

-big v^ind" or "hurricane" is the Sierra Popolu- 
Wod of storm (Foster 1945: 184). 

"^rpi 

a j.® ^°rd for "lightning," nenemuno , begins with nenem , 
^^reduplication of nem. It is possible that Zoquean nem 
... . ^ognate to the Western and Central Mayan root lem , 
as ^htning." Blom and LaFarge (1926-27: 463) list nemba 
IYu word for "lightning." The Motul dictionary 

Ig^^^tec] has the entries lelem , "relampaguear," and 
relampago (Martinez Hernandez 1929 : 549). Final- 
bur (1962 : 86) lists Copainala Zoque n^, "to 

burn'- ^ possible cognate of proto-Maya lem , "to 

8 . 

is probably the same as sawa, "wind," making the 
"wind serpent," driven along by the moyo 
^ their whips. 


















Chapter 4 
THE TZOTZIL 


The Tzotzil Maya are located in the Chiapas 
^ known locally as the Sierra de San Cristobal^ 

h boasts the highest mountain peaks in the state of 

Ch ’ 

^^Pas (Guiteras-Holmes 1961; 6; Gossen 1974; 6). As 

^ ^ n 

® seen on Map 5 [page 77], the Tzotzil are bordered 

West and north by the Zoque, and on the north by 

Choi Maya. East of the Tzotzil are Tzeltal speaking 
^avan 

^ who are closely related to the Tzotzil by both 
?^age and culture (Laughlin 1969; 155). 


ses. 


var 


One 

Pas 

the 

cai 

152' 


*^heines 




Sen 


>89) 
■2ot2ii 


Tzotzil communities are generally separated from 
another by deep gorges and difficult mountain 
Although the Tzotzil share a common language, 
ious settlements have not formed a single politi- 
^*^lt at any time since the Conquest (Laughlin 1969. 
^3ch major Tzotzil community is distinct in its 
5 and customs, and although general cultural 
Oan be outlined, variations are found even be 
I'l'o small hamlets in each municipio (Vogt 1969a; 
1^01^ these reasons, blanket statements regarding 


customs "should be reviewed initially with ex 
^®Pticism" (Laughlin 1969; 152). 

Annual rainfall in the Tzotzil area varies from 
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Map 5. 


The Tzotzil Area: Communitie 
Boundaries. After Laughlin, 
153), adapted from maps by N 
Hotchkiss. 


s and Linguistic 
The Tzotzil (1969: 
. Hopkins and J. 
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between approximately 46 inches [Zinacantan] to 89 
inches [Chenalho], with the majority of the precipita¬ 
tion occurring between the months of May and October 
(Vogt 1969a; 6; Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 7). There is a 
brief intermission during the rainy season, called the 
Canicula, which is a short, relatively dry period from 
the middle of July to the middle of August. The winter 
season lasts from November to April, during which 
fnosts are common until February. Rainstorms occur even 
buring the dry season, and these are referred to as 
fortes. The hottest part of the year is in April (Gos- 
®cn 1974: 6; Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 7). 

Tzotzil Rain Ceremonies 

In spite of the fact that the land of the Tzotz- 
ils receives adequate rainfall throughout the year (Gui- 
beras-Holmes 1961; 7), annual rain ceremonies are held 
early May [in Chenalho, Chamula, and Zinacantan, if 
elsewhere]. Among the Chamulas and the Pedranos [of 
^^n Pedro Chenalho], rain ceremonies are held during the 
fiesta of Santa Cruz^ (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 33; Gossen 

i974: 317). Prayers for rain are directed to yah w a 1 
[ yahval balamil ] ,^ the Tzotzil Earth Lord, and 
lanh^—the Thunderbolt, Rain God, and Lord of Light- 
^ing. The ?anhel is seen as either a manifestation of 







the Earth Lord [as in Zinacantan, Larrainzar, Huitiupan, 
and Pantelho], or a separate deity [as in Chenalho] 
(Laughlin 1969: 177). The Zinacantecos pray for rain 

“during the k "in chobtik , a ceremony for the milpa which 
held in the middle of May (Vogt 1969a: 455). A 

2inacantecan informant explains that the k ^in chobtik , 
is held: 


•..for the yahwal balamil , that he 
should order the clouds to come out of 
the earth, clouds to rain on our corn. 

...if we did not pray thus, he would 
strike us dead with his snake of light¬ 
ning... (Vogt 1969a: 459). 

Part of a prayer chanted by a shaman during the 
in chobtik . as recorded by Vogt (1969a: 460 ) addresses 
the Earth Lord, [as Panhel and chauk ], the sky, and the 

earth: 


ch 

'ul 

rey. 

[ holy 

king ] 

ch 

"ul 

Panhel , 

[holy 

ange1] 

ch 

'ul 

chon 

[ holy 

snake] 

ch 

'ul 

chauk 

[holy 

thunderbolt] 

ch 

'ul 

winahel 

[ holy 

sky] 

ch 

"ul 

loria 

[holy 

heaven] 

ch 

'ul 

lum 

[ holy 

land ] 

ch 

'ul 

?osil 

[holy 

earth] 


this chapter progresses, the significance of the 
epithets for the Earth Lord introduced in the first two 
'^enpiets of this prayer will be developed. 

Besides the annual rites to petition the Earth 
Lord for rain and good harvests, special rain-making 
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'^sremonies are held in times of drought. Among the 
2inacantecos, the ceremony requesting rain is called 
— wo? (Laughlin 1975: 487). This rain-making cere- 
^ony requires a four day pilgrimage along a sacred cir- 
^Uit eastward from the ceremonial center to the top of 
muk "ta witz [younger brother large mountain], 
specialized shamans [ hPiloletik ] lead the procession, 
traditional musicians follow behind them playing the 
Violin, harp, and guitar. On the summit of PItz'inal 
ta Witz is a prehistoric platform mound. On the 
side of the mound is a shrine where the h?iloletik 
face eastward as they pray for rain. The remnants of 
^^cient terraces that can be seen on the mountain sides 
indicate that the summit of this mountain was an impor- 
^nt site even in Precolumbian times (Vogt 1966: 360; 
^^69a: 399, 473), 


Among the Chamulas, an annual rain ceremony held 

'^nring the fiesta of Santa Cruz takes place on the top 

^z^ontew itz [Moss Mountain], the highest and most 

^ncred mountain near Chamula. The Chamulas also have a 

special rain ceremony in times of drought, presided over 

shamans and the religious and political officials of 
t h 

® community (Gossen 1974: 20, 188, 317). 
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Tzotzil Deities Related to Rain, Thunder, and Lightning 

I. The Earth Lord 

yah wal bala mil, the Earth Lord, is the most 
powerful of the Tzotzil deities.^ Like the Popoluca 
deity chaneco , the yahwal balamil owns and controls all 
of the products of the earth—the trees used for build 
ing houses, mud for the house walls, limestone for 


mak 

the 


ing lime, etc. vahwal b^mil controls the water i 
waterholes used by the people. He orders clouds to 
come out of the caves and rise to the sky to produce 
rain, in the present era, bal^ jj, is pictured as 

a large, fat Ladino who lives in a cave, possesses great 
niches, and owns herds of domestic animals (Vogt 1969: 
302 ) . 

It is said that the Earth Lord moves about 

Underground: 

He is believed to ride on deer, 

ing iguanas as blinders ° , shell of 

a LaL is his whip; 

the land snail is his p . ^ff his 
making sky rockets or^hooting off his 

shotgun (Vogt 1969: 302 303). 

. 1 ... ar-f= considered to be as- 

Thunder and Lightning are 

Pects of the Earth Lord, who is also known by the names 
£h^ [lightning] and Tanhel (Laughlin 1969: 177; 1975: 

.. . ^ 1 - 4 - ho crpnds the thunder and 

passim). It is said that he senas 

1*1 i- 1 T ir Piinoncr the Zinacantecos j 

lightning [known as Panheletik among 
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surging out of his mountain caves and upward into the 

clouds (Vogt 1969a: 302). 

The Earth Lord has a particular affinity with 
the serpent. Among the Chamulas, The Earth Lord may 
take the form of a serpent in his guise as eh a uk, the 
Lord of Rain. Serpents are also thought of as the 
special pets of the Earth Lord, who keeps them in his 

'fountain cave (Gossen 1974: 23, 86). In folk tales 

OK -I i., ■ 1 of* 1”h 0 Loird som 0 

Chamula and Zinacantan, children 

times appear as serpents. 

Another of the Earth Lord's special animals is 

the toad. In Chenalho it is said that a little toad 

guards the entrance to the cave of the Panhe j, (Guiteras 

w "Ghio" Morris, Jr., has 
Holmes 1961: 288). Walter F. uniR 

nQpd in weaving are called 
been told that certain motifs usea 

II „ . r VOf rrincr to the Earth 

Santos” or ”toads.” Santos [ 

T r-iikoinkindviathoir 

Lord] and toads are seen as like 

''«in connection"-the Earth Lord creates the clouds, 
"and the toad is his musician who sings 
(1985: 66-67). The zinacantecos say that bullfrogs 

the guitars of the Earth Lord (Vogt 1969a: 459). Toads 

are symbolic of fertility and rain, and in Tzotzil, a 

^ (Morris 1985: 12, 73). 

i^tus is roforrod to as a toaci \ 

The Pamuch [Pamuc— bufo vallice£S, or leopard frog] is 
Relieved to call for rain at the start of the rainy 
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season, and for this reason, anyone who kills one will 
receive supernatural punishment in the form of sickness 
and death. This same toad is known as ine2 wo?, which is 
also a Tzotzil word for "thunder" (Laughlin 1975: 45, 
525). In the Madrid Codex [Fig. 4], there is a depic¬ 
tion of a giant leopard-spotted toad with the head of 
God B, the codical Rain God, that might well be the toad 
who calls for rain. It is suspended in a downpour along 
^ith a water serpent. 



^ig. 4. 


1 ?h God B as a giant toad, 
Madrid Codex, pag l2b^ h, 3 ^ vadliceps. 

possibly the izor^xi ^- rT'iQifs- 

(Villacorta and Villacorta 1976. 


248 ) 
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The Tzotzil Earth Lord lives in caves in the 
tops of the mountains. His underworld kingdom can be 
approached via the ch'enetik , which are openings in the 
earth's crust such as caves, waterholes, and limestone 
sinks. These places are often marked with crosses to 
facilitate communication with his spirit (Vogt 1969a. 
303, 387; Walter F. Morris, Jr., personal communica¬ 
tion). [For an iconographic history of the Earth Lord 
see Appendix III.] 

People's souls can be "sold to the Earth Lord" 
[ chonbi 1 ta balamil ], causing the victim of soul loss to 
contract an illness that may be mortal. To counteract 
soul loss, the h?iloletik [shamans] go to special caves 
ct other sacred ch'enetik where they are able to commu¬ 
nicate with the yahwaj baiainii and convince him to 
release the soul he is holding so that the person will 
recover (Vogt 1966: 365). Soul loss can also occur if a 
person falls, as it is thought that their souls stay in 
the earth in the custody of Thunderbolt [ chau k or ?an_ 

If he is obstinate and refuses to release the 
soul, the prayers to the Earth Lord are repeated until 
the Thunderbolt is persuaded to let the soul go free 
(Laughlin 1977: 331; Guiteras-Holmes 1961; 269, 291). 

The Tzotzils [Pedranos] of San Pedro Chenalho 
Conceive of the Earth Lord, ch'ul balamil, as a female 
















u 


ami 


In this community in particular, ch- 

fholy earth] is the most powerful of all native deities 
^Laughiin 1969: 177). 


II• ?anhel/chauk [The Thunderbolt] 

Also wielding great power/ but subservient to 
is the male deity ?anhel / or chauk/ the 
^nderbolt (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 153/ 249/ 291). The 

is a friendly deity who controls many domains 
are close to man and his needs. He is the Rain 
the Lord of the Mountains, the Giver of Maize, the 
of Beasts, the God of the Waters, the Owner of 
Thunderbolt, the Protector of Man, and the Preserver 

Of T • 

(Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 290-291). 

1'ho ?anhel , really a multiplicity of deities or 
Petits, lives in the hills in caves. The entrance to 
3bode is guarded by a female toad, the —* 


s 

hi 

Hi 


s th: 


^one is a serpent, who is never referred to by 
but instead called the ?anhel "s "seat," his 
his "pets," his "hummingbirds" [ tz^unu m], or his 
[an unidentified bird] (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 193, 
235 , 303 ). 

It is said that in every hill there is an 

hei 

The Tzotzil word for "hill" or "mountain" is w itZ / 

but T 

Chenalho a mountain is also called ?anhel because 
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houses the source of rain and lightning (Guiteras- 

Hfh 1 

^es 1961: 151, 153-154). Prayers for the protection 

o f 

nian and the milpa are said to the mountains, because 

is their soul, and he will protect the people 

^^titeras-Holmes 1961: 217). Wild tobacco [m] is 

^ ^ 1 1 

^<3 lanhel because it is thought to give protection, 
P^cialiy from lightning. Lightning [ chauk ] is ?anhel . 

bala m i 1 punishes man by sending out lightning 
^^Uiteras-Holmes 1961: 177, 235). 

The name ?anhel is also given to maize. The 
the soul of maize and of beans. x?ob is the 
^^iden daughter of Panhel . An ear of maize is called 
T^anhel because it is said to have a soul that is 
'^^Srdian or defender from evils that may befall man- 
or the milpa. Maize is addressed in prayer as 

"q ^ 

x?ob . Senora ?anhel " (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 40, 
^^8, 291). 


The ?anhel . although generally considered to be 
^®volent, can also have destructive or harmful mani- 
^stions. In the service of ch ul balami 1 , the ?an— 

ilel ^ 


chauk is said to maintain social order by meting 


Out 


Punishment to transgressors. Calamities such as 

“^^ought 


^ightni 


^nd famine, destructive winds, or death by 


^it 


^9 or drowning await those who deviate from tra- 
norms (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 235, 249, 291). 
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the bright side, the Pedranos believe that the soul 


Of a 
di 


person who has been struck by lightning is taken 

tectly into heaven (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 158). 

One notion regarding the ?anhel that is not [to 

t'y knowledge] found elsewhere in the Maya area is his 

^®lationship to the scorpion. According to Guiteras- 
Ho 1 

t’ss informant, Manuel Arias of Chenalho, the Panhel , 
and the scorpion are enemies because in an- 
^lent times the chauk bit off the scorpion's penis. In 
^^other version of the story, it was the scorpion who 
off the Thunderbolt's penis, and that is why light- 


f>it 


ni 


^ ®bi^ikes—to kill the scorpion ( 1961: 153, 249). 

The following story, which I have entitled " The 
E a 

ill Lord__s Daughter ", appears in a longer version in 

of; the Soul (Guiteras-Holmes 1961). Variations 
of 

^ tale are also told by the Chamula (Gossen 1 974: 

' and by the Zinacantecos (Laughlin 1977: 165^ 

238 ) . 


tale 9: The Earth Lord s Daughter 

?^nhel was taking a walk when he came to a 

lake 

saw the fruit of the tzo b. The fruit was on a 

^tanch -hK 

^nat hung out over the lake. The ?anhel wanted 

of 4.u 

^ the fruit and so he reached way out to tear some 

Off ^ 

a creature called a tzotzk "ob grabbed him 
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^^ound the waist and started to swallow him. 

A man called Yusumprum appeared at that moment 
asked the Panhel what was happening to him. The 
said he had had an accident and asked Yusumpri 

bri] 


and 


amprurn 

■ng him his drum. He told Yusumprum to go to his 
[his cave] and ask the xPantun ^ the little toad, 
open the door. When the door opened, Yusumprum saw 
skinned women and children. He told them that 
had sent for his drum. A senora gave him the 
and right away he took it to the ?anhel . 

Then the ?anhel told the man to make a hole to 
^is head in, because he didn t want him to see what 


many fa 
the 


Was 


going to do. Yusumprum made the hole, but he 
t put his head in as he was told, he wanted to see 


What 


Was 


the 


going to happen. 

^ollf lightning came forth from that drum, and 
[sic] was killed instantly. Yusumprum was 
also, since he was hit by the thunderbolt, but 

the ps L 

revived him. Then the ?anhel asked Yusumprum 

What v-o 

Ward he wanted for bringing him his drum. Yusum- 
^ Said he didn^t want anything, but finally it was 
^ided that the ?anhel would give him his daughter, who 
the Mother of Maize. 

They were married and they had two children, 
stmprum was a bad man and he was lazy. He didn't 


va 


^'Jt Yu 
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P snt enough milpa. When he sent his wife to pick some 

she brought in a great pile. Thinking that she 

picked all the corn, he hit her. The xPob Js nose 

*^®9an to bleed, and she wiped it on an ear of corn. 
Th 

say that because of this, we have red maize. But 
Yusumprum went to look at his milpa, he saw that 

^ K 

Were only four ears of maize gone one from each 
of the tiny field. 

The x?ob was angry so she went home to her 

^^ther, leaving the two children with Yusumprum. When 
t h 

got hungry, she sent them her two clay drums and 

them to play on them and their food would come. 

®tmprum could see that his children were well fed, but 

had no tortillas and was hungry, he spied on them 

° See where they got their food. When he saw the drums 

^roke them. The children asked for another drum from 
t hi 

mother, and finally she gave them one more drum, 

but . 

them not to let their father see it. But 

y ij 

^^Ptum found it. The children again came begging to 

^^0 i y* . T 

^ mother, but the ?anhel turned them into squirrels 
them to find their own food. Then Yusumprum 
^ plead with the x?o b because he was hungry, but 

the 

-^5,nhe]^ said, "Now you are to be of service. You 

^i 11 

from one place to another." And he turned him 

into 

^ lightning bolt (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 191-193). 
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Lightning and the Ancestral Deities 
Among the Zinacantecos, the totilme?iletik , the 
ancestral gods, or spirits, are highly revered. The 
totilme?iletik [ totil , "father" + me?il , "mother" + - 
etik , plural suffix], or "ancestors," are conceived of 
as elderly Zinacantecos who live within the mountains, 
near waterholes, and in the smaller hills that surround 
the hamlets. It is said that in ancient times the 
totilm ePiletik went to live inside the six sacred moun¬ 
tains around Zinacantan Center. Now their dwelling 
places are marked by crosses which are thought of as 
"doorways" to the ancestral gods (Vogt 1969a: 298, 300). 

The totilme?iletik act as tutelary gods. They 
set the norms of Zinacantec behavior, both in ritual and 
in daily life. These ancestral gods watch over their 
descendants, making sure that they live their lives 
decently, and pay proper homage to the gods. The totil- 
m e?iletik have punitive powers that they use to chastise 
those who deviate from the accepted norms by such trans¬ 
gressions as failing to bathe and keep their clothes 
clean, excessive quarreling, disrespectful handling of 
maize, and failing to fulfill their ritual duties (Vogt 
1969a: 300, 301). 

Punishments dealt out by the ancestral deities 
in volve two forms of supernatural measurements which 
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^ intended to render the wrongdoer ill and in a weak- 
state. Firsts they may send a lightning bolt to 
Out one or more parts of the victim s inner soul 
Second, and more serious, they may let an 
s animal soul companion f wayihel or w ayhel ] 
^ its supernatural corral, thereby exposing the 
tner to grave danger (Vogt 1969a: 301; 1970: 10; 

^^^ghlin 1975: 365). 


th 


A common theme in Zinacantan folklore concerns 
gendary elders, men of authority [moletik] from 
distant past nicknamed the xohobetik [light rays]. 


e lec 


Th 


ese 


tai 




'^ere the toti l m e?i letik when they walked the 

before they petitioned the Earth Lord for permis- 
s i 

^ take asylum inside the sacred mountains. Just 

Pedranos call their mountains ?anhel , in Zinacan- 

alternate name for "mountain" [ w i t g. ] is toti 1 - 

(Laughlin 1977: 19; Vogt 1969a: 298-299). 

is said that in their day, the 2^hobet_ik 

see into the mountains and look at the Earth Lord 

1969a: 299). In Zinacantec folk tales there are 
^^hai 1 ^ r . 

i rive or six of them 
^se th • 

®ir supernatural powers to overcome an enemy in 

^gttle. 


Of 


th« 


^ai^( 


who work together as they 
s to ovGrcomo an GnGmy in 
Out of twelve tales^ recording the activities 
•^^^jl Pbetik . who are named for the forms they could 
® Thunderbolt [ chauk ] appears in every tale. 


'' th 
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^^lly as the master-mind of warfare strategy intended 

t o 

Weaken, frighten, and overwhelm the enemy. Next in 
f r 

^Uency of appearance were the Whirlwind [ suturn ] 

^ the Butterfly [ pepen ] in eight of the stories; the 
B1 

[ yaxa 1 wo ] in six; the Hawk [ xik ] f five; Fog 
tok], three; Wind r ?ik^ ] and Lightray/Sunbeam 
■ two each; and one appearance each by Rainbow 

— -Siyiab], Hurricane f ?ik "^a 1 wo? ] , and Tornado [IJJii — 
(Laughlin 1975: 18, 62, 355, 379; Vogt 1969a: 

632). 


Tales of the escapades of these fabled "holy 
Iders" [the ch^ul moletik , who have since evolved into 
tutelary gods or the totilme?iletik ], usually in- 
two themes. One theme, in which the eh ul moletik 
fooled by their traditional enemy, the Chiapanecs, 
"tvoives the magical theft of a church bell from its 
in Zinacantan Center. The bell was spirited away 
^tiapa by unseen forces who are said to have been 
tnderbolts and Whirlwinds (Laughlin 1977: 100, 132, 

2l2 Pi . 

^^4, 35 8 . Vogt 196 9a: 62 6). 

Another theme, in which the ancestors always 
victorious, concerns a supernatural battle a- 
^ foreign enemy. These tales follow a general 
• They begin with a conference between an elder 
become a chauk [Thunderbolt], and his colleagues 


-itier 


^^ins t 
'°^niuia 


^ho 































W Y] 

^ transform themselves into Whirlwinds, Butter- 

f 1' 

Hawks, Blowflies, and so on. The chauk sends the 

^terfly or the Hawk to spy on the enemy and report to 

^ their every move. When they are ready to eat, the 

H1 

is dispatched to lay mag9^^^ their food. 
^ the enemy is about to march into battle, the chauk 
^he Whirlwind finish them off with a terrible elec- 
storm (Laughlin 1 977: 1 7, 2 1 , 60 , 328 , 378 , 4 04). 


Naguales, Lightning, and Leaders 
Judging from the tales of the ch ul moletik, it 
that the ancestors of the Zinacantecos had w ayhel- 

etiic r 

— ^^^guales] that were meteorological phenomenon, 

^^^s^ and birds. In the present era, a ' 

a 1 

ornately called a chanul , is an "animal spirit com- 
or "spiritual alter e^o” the form of a 

^ coyote, an ocelot, or almost any animal (Gui- 
®^^s-Holmes 1961: 299; Vogt 1970: 11). As in the past, 
is thought to be a source of personal power 
^^sh 1973: 207). 

lu the Tzotzil community of Cancuc, it is be 

that the Wind and the Thunderbolt are also wa^z 

" -i—' Some of the people of Chenalho share this 

1 i 

and they say that the chauk [Thunderbolt] is the 

W^yh 1 

the Panhel (Guiteras-Holmes 1 96 1 : 249, 301 , 
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A wayhG1 is gGnsrally rGVGslGd to its human ownor 
dreams. One of Laughlin's informants reports having 
d^0am in which he turns into a Thunderbolt to escape 
a threatening situation (1976: 10). 

The ciVi1-re1igious leaders of Chenalho are 
believed to be substitutes for the gods. They are said 
"see the world under a clearer light." These leaders 
"’^st forever guard against witchcraft, and are expected 
protect the pueblo from harm, to control the forces 
^^ture, and to guarantee the succession of the days 
the seasons, the fertility of the earth, and the 
Productivity of the harvest. Their power comes from 
^^rng a w ayhel . It is thought that their souls have 
beat" [£anw_ij^] that gives them the power to defend 
^®^selves and their fellow men from all harm. This 
^^°toctive heat is related to the heat of the sun and to 
lightning bolt used by the ?anhel_ to destroy evil 
'll^sh 1973: 207, 208). 

Tzotzil Water Serpents 

There are two "species" of supernatural water 

^®rpents in Tzotzil mythology: the "horned serpent" and 
f h • 

riat serpent." These fantastic water serpents are 
in kind to those of the Mixe [c.f. Chapter 1, pp. 

22 - 25 ]. 









In Zinacantan it is said that the Horned Serpent 
f^ulub chon i is honored during the fiesta of Santa Cruz, 
festival for water holes. According to legend, a 
had heard of a rock that would have "horns" o 


®'3nesdays and Thursdays.^ He went to investigate this 
strange rock, and as soon as he saw it, it was struck by 
® of lightning that knocked off its horns. The 

began to speak, and told the man that its name was 
^ ton [horn-water-rock]. It also showed him a 

spring. The man brought his people to settle around the 
spring. They prayed to the rock because it was hiding a 
chon. Now, on the Day of the Cross, prayers are 
and offerings are brought to the xulub chon and to 
i^ahw^ balamil so that the people will be granted 
^®^niission to drink the water (Laughlin 1977: 155-156). 


ti 


ic 




The Tzotzil "mat serpent" fpopchon] is a fantas 
serpent that lives in limestone sinkholes [ xabet jjc]. 
® cave, a is an opening in the earth s crust 

leads to the underworld. It is believed it is 
^^''gerous for a man to enter a x^, because besides the 
there are beasts like jaguars that live inside 


th 


‘em 


^nd evil rainbows® that rise from their depths 
iteras-Holmes 1961: 277, 288). 


hf 


The following tale was told to Guiteras-Holmes' 
by his mother. It is similar to the tale of 
















) 
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th 


beli 


® toik tzaan told by the Mixe, and illustrates the 
in the x?ob as protectoress. 


TALE 10: The popchon 

It is said that there was once a flood that 

tearly covered the church in Chenalho, and that inun- 

^ted the villages of San Miguel, Santa Marta, and 

9dalena. it seems there was an animal, a popchon , 

^^tggij^g up the sinkhole that drained the waters. The 

[animal spirits] of the people tried to re 

the popchon . but it wouldn't budge from the hole. 
Th 

the wavhel et i ic called upon the souls of maize--the 
the daughters of ?anhel . The x?qb of each 
Ilage tried to defeat the popcho n , but to no avail. 

the x?ob of Magdalena called to the popchon . 

She ■ 


at 

^dv 


hi 


h 
'^as 


216 ) 


^®gan to sing to him, and she danced for him so that 
^ast he turned his head to look at her. Taking 
^htage of the moment, she threw a flaming arrow at 
In this manner, the JcPob of Magdalena be- 
3 the awful popchon . Then the pathway of the water 
opened, and it flowed away (Guiteras Holmes 1961: 


s h 


the 


* * 


******* 


Another possible class of fantastic serpent is a 

“P®rnatural called the tzotzklob, or tzotzkom, de- 
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*“ribed by G’iaite;jra'S-J 7 iia)ll 2 r,e:S‘"^ infoirnsaJit: as something like 
^ that Sives' in a lafee 'ASuiteara'S-Holmes 1961: 191- 

This 'uasi tha cresatoai.trs: that gprabbed the ?., g .nll6 
®fore he mcTjs; rsacuie-d Jtey' ’£iaisu<s.ni;p'rum. However, in a 
about the thettL: a.E fe&e fc’iS‘21- from Zinacantan, tzotz 
iiha-ir^ haitrd's]! is am epithet for the Chiapanecos 
stole the ib'ell (Laug-hlia. 132) „ so it is hard 

9ive an exclui,s’..iL''Te d''ef''iE!iltiLo;ni of the tzotzkob, but in 
least ane sense, it is. a water serpent. 
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1 


Notes to Chapter 4 


Cruz or "Holy Cross" [May 1 - 3] is an observance 
‘produced by the Catholic church that falls convenient- 
thr^ onset of the rainy season, and is celebrated 

"^^oughout the Maya 

^The 

/w/ 


area, 


1 


Tzotzil phoneme written throughout this thesis 


m 


is the 


as 

same as the /v/ used by Vogt (1969a), Laugh- 
1977), and others. /w/ is chosen here to 
Cano with the orthography that I am using, and be 

/V/ used by Vogt is a "voiced labiodental 
offo? J Steely variable to bilabial /w/, with a voiced 
^ ide in final position" (1969a: 620). 

(Go^c^ Chamulas, the Sun is the principal deity 

^ °^sen 1974: 18). 

rather than being a word for "toad,’’ is the 
a fort,' Pronunciation of the Spanish name Antonia. 3^ is 
teminine prefix. 

Choi, xohob chahk - _ _ 

^^ightning] (Aulie and Aulie 1978: 138) 

^Two 


go" 


[i xoiob chajc ] means "relampa- 


^hese tales that concern the xohobetijs are found 
Laughf^ (1969a: PQQ. fi7fi-633). The other ten are from 


391 
7 


in (1975: 
405 ) . 


299, 

18, 


626 
21 


-633 

61 


The 
100, 132, 


ten are 
328, 355, 


378 


days ^^®^alh6 it is said that on Wednesdays and unholy 
Underw the doors of the caves [entrances to the 
telo=o°5^*^ are thrown open and "all that is ev 

'* same time, this permits direc communi 
288) the saints [spirits]" (Guiteras-Holmes 1961. 


cause 
care- 
as a 


”coio„^^inbow is a fearful apparition that can 
cp^^lnesses and komol [fright]. One must be 
ib is necessary to walk past a rain 
fects ^ said to lie beneath it. The dangerous 

®ign of°5u ^ rainbow can be counteracted by making the 
^hd cross, saying a Hail Mary and an Cur Fathe , 

203/^ ^^ating in front of it (Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 137, 

Sic]^nc.o^^^ * The Tzeltal of Pinola also believe that 
^97 0a? ^^sults from walking past a rainbow (Hermitte 
* 67) . 














Chapter 5 
THE TZELTAL 


The Tzeltal Maya are the eastern neighbors of 
® Tzotzil in the central part of the state of Chiapas, 


Mexi 


ICO. North and east of the Tzeltal are the Choi 


the 


while the territory of the Tojolabal Maya lies to 


Tzo? 


Pi 


^^st and south [see Map 6^ page 100]. 

The Tzeltal region is divided into three natural 
The southern zone is characterized by gentle 

g 1 

and plains, and includes the municipalities of 
*^ttahal [ Amatenango del Valle], ^ Aguacatenango, 
[Villa las Rosas], and Socoltenango. In con- 

t ra 

the central zone is a region of high peaks and 
^^^egular terrain, in which are nestled the municipa- 

1 11 j 

of Chanal^ Oxchuk, Tenejapa^ Cancuc^ and Tenango. 

north, situated among the lower peaks are Ocosin- 

Chilon, Vajalon, and Sitala (Villa Rojas 1969a; 195, 
196). 


9re 


Tzeltal communities, like those of the Tzotzil, 
themselves distinct social and cultural units 
their own dialects and customs, politico-religious 
^zations, kinship systems, and economics. Although 

®oUda>--;^ 

'^^ity between members of a given community is 

stro 

there is not a spirit of ethnic identity with 


99 
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The Tzeltal and Their Neighbors 
g hiapas Highlands (1969b: 136). 


After Vogt, 


OX o_j 
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'^^sltal speakers of other communities (Villa Rojas 
1969a; 197 )^ except that Tzeltal speakers consider them- 
^®lves to be closer to "real people" than speakers of 
languages, like Tzotzil, and especially Ladinos 
^ian Stress, personal communication 1985). 

The ethnographic material presented in this 
^Pter is primarily from the southern municipios of 
l^laola (Hermitte 1970a, 1970b), TzoPontahal (Nash 1970), 

from Oxchuk in the highlands (Villa Rojas 1947, 
1969a). Although the particulars vary, the out¬ 
standing cultural theme that underlies the world view of 
of these communities is a strong belief in the 
l^^^tatural—in the ancestors, naguales, and demon-like 
who all play a major part in social control and 

preserving tradition. 

The Ancestors 

The Tzeltal ancestors--the m e?tik tatik [ine?_tijc 
thers" + tatik , "fathers"] are the guardians of the 
^tnity. These venerable "mothers-fathers are simi- 
to the totilmePiletik of the Tzotzil. In TzoPonta- 
^^<3 Pinola, the spirits of the first ancestors, the 
me?tik tatik , are said to live in the principal 

^ ^ V 

^ the respective coininunities from which they 

'^^tch over their descendants and protect them from evil 
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1970: 22, Hermitte 1970a: 34). 

In Pinola, the ch^ulel me?tik tatik live in Muk^ 

[Big or Great House], a cave in Sohktik mountain. 

Nah is the seat of the supernatural government. It 

^oc3.1 0 (5 03.st of Pino 1 9 . f s,nd is known 3S ono of tho 

of the four cardinal entradas* Along with the 

^^stors^ the spirits of the important living men also 

' in this cave; the curanderos and the elderly/ all 

have naguales of rayos/ meteors, or whirlwinds. 

are the powerful naguales who, like the eh ulel 

tatijc/ are able to guard the community because 
t h 

Can fly so high that no harm can reach them. On 
T h 

^^sdays and Fridays when the doors of the caves are 
the ch 'ulel mePtik tatik join in council to dis- 
the destiny of the people of Pinola (Hermitte 
34, 35, 38, 62, 94). 

Likewise, the ancestors of the Tzeltal of Tzo- 

°ttahal are said to have lived in a cave near the town. 

their vantage point of the cave of Hoj Shaji [Head 

tLe Palm], the ancestors are thought to have watched 
^ h 

® streets of the village in order to keep out evil. 
*I'h0 

y ^ere able to detect when a child was born with the 

^^'^er of evil in his soul, and snatch that soul before 
its 

owner could grow up to cause trouble (Nash 1970: 
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The living representatives of the ancestors in 

'^2o?ontahal and Pinola are called me?iltatil .^ They are 

^ curanderos and elders who are able to use their 

^P^rnatural power to guard their communities against 

In Pinola, the living m e?i 1tatiletik [m e?i1 , 

mother" + tatil . "father" + -etik , plural suffix] are 

^^rs who have a good c h 1 e 1 [soul or spirit], and a 

of thirteen naguales who give them wisdom, power, 

immunity. The naguales of a m e?iltatil are infi- 

more powerful than those of ordinary men. Na- 

are ranked according to the heights they reach 
W h 

they are in flight. In Pinola, the top naguales 

a r ^ 

® thunderbolt [rayo, chawuk ] , whirlwind [ sutu?ik^ ], 

^td meteor [ pas lam ] . A mePiltatil will have one of 
t h 

Superior naguales to give him the power that 

^^^bles him to protect Pinola and its inhabitants from 

attacks of ak c ha m e letik [brujos]- The |ne?i 1 tatil- 

Can also punish wrong-doers by inflicting sickness 

^hem. Advanced age and having a strong nagual are 
^ h 

Primary prerequisites for filling the role of a 

m e ■:> 1 1 4 . . 

some of whom are also curers (Hermitte 

7^ 14Q. 1970J3. 330). 

In TzoPontahal, the elders are the ones who know 

t O W t" K 

"-ae ancestors did things, and as mePiltatil , they 

are rc . 

Sponsible for preserving cultural continuity in 
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community. Their power is based on the kinship 
of age-authority. The curanderos are classified 
Scj iltatil because they are the intermediaries of 
cha^uk, the Lord of Lightning, from whom they 
^ive the powers of good and evil needed to perform 
role as guardians of the community (Nash 1970: 22^ 

I4i)_ 


Rain Ceremonies 

In TzoPontahal on May 3rd [the Day of the 
Cr 

a fiesta is held in honor of the ancestors. 
Pr ' 

to the 19 5 0 ^s, a special ritual was held at Hoj^ 
S h 

the cave of the ancestors. The curers were respon 

S 1 K1 

^ for conducting this ceremony/ accompanied by the 

Political-religious officiaries and the women prayer- 

^ters. Carrying candles and incense burners, they 

^^^hered at the mouth of the cave. Copious amounts of 

Or Were consumed, and the inayordomos played guitars, 
d r 

and flutes while the women entered the cave to 
'“O and the curers prayed to the m e?ti ktatik. The 
would go deep inside the cave to speak to the 
'^^stors, to ask them for rain and good crops (Nash 
23 , 142 ). 

It was traditionally belioved that inside the 
c ^ 

® a sacred spring, a lake, and a beautiful field 
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tmuch like tlalocan ] that belonged to the ancestors. 
^ in 1957, the people wanted to see the cave owners, 

u 

® ancestors from which they had descended. The curers 
^^id they would send them out, but the ancestors didn't 
"^ome out. A small boy went inside the cave with the 
nrers and saw that there was no river, lake, or milpa — 
Was only a deception. The curers warned the child 
to tell the townspeople, but the secret was not kept 

(Nash 1970: 23 ). 

Now, although the fiesta held on the Day of the 

°SS is still primarily a plea for rain, the curers no 

longer officiate. Their reputation as intermediaries 

the ancestors was severely discredited. It is no 

^°nger believed that they can speak to the ancestors, 

that the ancestors live in the cave. It is said 

^^t the ancestors moved to Chiapa de Corzo, and some of 

® People go to seek them there (Nash 1970: 45, 142). 

The incident at Hoi Shan led to a waning belief 

the power of the curers and of the guardianship of 
t h 

® ancestors. The curers are no longer esteemed, in- 
®ad they are frequently accused of witchcraft and have 
Come the victims of "justifiable" homicide (Nash 1970: 
328). 

Another factor that has contributed to the neg¬ 
lect oe 

ct appeals to the ancestors for rain is the control 
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Water in the irrigated lands. Only under severe 

'^^ought conditions do the people find it necessary to 

to spiritual intercession. Even then they do not 

'Consult their own curers, but seek the aid of the prac- 
t i ‘ 

"^loners of the neighboring towns of Chamula and Oxchuk 
1970: 46). 

Nagualism and Social Control 

Although the finer points of the concepts re- 
*^^^9 the supernatural vary somewhat from community to 
'tunity, one feature stands out as what may be safely 
pan-Tzeltalan--the belief in naguales as a source 
Personal power and a method of social control. In 
^inunitie s for which data is availablG^ it is 
^loar that nagual rayos play a kGy rolG in the 
P®i^natural hierarchy. 

Oxchuk, as elsewhere in the Tzeltal area, a nagual 

^ Personal spirit that is usually acquired with age. 

^ n a 

may adopt the form of an animal such as a hawk, 

Owl 

' snake, bull, fox, dog, iguana, or jaguar; or of a 

hatur 

phenomenon such as lightning, wind, or fire- 
Occasionally a nagual appears as a diminutive 

Per s rNw 

dwarf dressed totally in black, much like a 

t h 

bishop or priest (Villa Rojas 1963: 244). The 

e 1 (3^ 

^ the lineages and those who now hold or have 
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^nierly held offic 0 s in the political or religious 
^9ani2ation, receive the supernatural assistance of a 
[called 1^ in the Oxchuk dialect]. Illness is 
'Usually blamed on the nefarious activities of naguales 
^^illa Rojas 1947: 583; 1969: 224). 

In Ocosingo, all of the people have naguales 
wayh^, but only the naguales of the brujos are 
lab . The chief factor in social control is the 
of envy. An individual who appears to be overly 
°^tunate—be it through the accumulation of wealth and 
Possessions, or by the reaping of an exceptional har- 
^^'-rnay arouse envy in the eyes of the community, 
this happens, the lab of a brujo [ labtawaneh] may 
his wavhel . causing him to fall ill. A 1^ can 
cause a wind to fell his maize, a thunderstorm to 
^''^tter his seed, or a fire to burn down his house 
^^ontagu 1970: 362, 363). 

In Pinola, there is not a linguistic term used 
° '^^signate the difference between the nagual of a 
man and a leader or brujo. Whether speaking in 

g 

P^^ish or Tzeltal, the Pinoltecos use the term nagual 

( y.. _ . 

^tiitte 1970a: 80; 1 970b: 374). Every living person 
has . . 

series of naguales. Three naguales constitute the 
^nm that a person should have, and thirteen is the 
Actually, the Pinoltecos do not say they hia_ye 
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the 

Will 


9. n 

"agual, but that they the nagual. The naguales of 
individual are of different species; that is , at 
iferent times one person can "be" a dog, hen, or 
9uar, or whatever animal. Some naguales are more 
P Werful than others. The most powerful of the naguales 
one s possession would be the "first" or "true" 
If it is killed, the person, "the body of the 
*^®gual", will die. If the second or third naguales are 
ones who die, the person only gets sick or weak, but 
Probably recover (Hermitte 1970a: 45, 84). 

The social status of a Pinolteco is deterinined 
^ ^he number of naguales he has and how they are ranked 
^^P^rnatural hierarchy. Hens, dogs, cows, cats, 
^^ses, coyotes, hawks, etc., are the naguals of the 
people. Brujos may be jaguars or monkeys, or 
^®^haps deer, hawks, or bulls. In spite of the powers 

Of 

'-aese "evil" animals, none of them have ever been the 
^ i 

nagual of the guardians of Pinola, primarily be- 
® they can only walk on the ground for a limited 
stance, or if they fly, they can only go slowly and at 
altitudes (Hermitte 1970a; 45, 46, 47, 94). 

The me?iltatiletik , those who guard the pueblo 
dangers that come from outside and who punish 


^au s 


di 

low 


f torn 


th 


e Pi 


Whi 


toltecos for their sins, are rayos, meteors, and 

i r 1 

^inds. These are considered to be the most power- 
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of naguales because of their ability to reach tre- 
"^^ndous heights and cover great distances at high veloc- 
These are the naguales who never die. They sur- 
the death of the physical person and in an after- 
they reside in caves where they continue to observe 
behavior of the Pinoltecos. These are the highest 
most powerful spirits, those chosen to guide the 

O t" K 

and to give advice. In the belief system of 
the nagual rayo stands out as the most important 

of tK 

naguales. Those whose first nagual is rayo are 
peak of the supernatural hierarchy (Hermitte 
47 ^ 49 ^ 1 970b: 3 75). 

The Nagual Rayo 

Beliefs concerning nagual rayos and meteors have 

Antiquity in the Maya region. The Quiche document^ 

- 5!itiUo ^ Totonicap^ , written in the Quiche language 

1544 ], records the magical powers used in pre- 

^^'luest battles by the Quiches--among them were the 

[meteor or fireball] and the rayo (Carmack and 
M o nd 1 1 - 

J-och 1983: 12, 253). In the Chiapas area, these 

Vl T 

were mentioned by Fray Nunez de la Vega, bishop 

Ch * 

^^Pas at the turn of the 18th century, who wrote of 

the »»p. j 

Poaer de ciertos individuos de transformarse en 
• leonesy bolas de fuego, y rayos” (Hermitte 
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1970a: 87). 

In Pinola, the role of the nagual rayo is par¬ 
ticularly strong, perhaps more so than in many other 
communities. Its power is derived from the reputa¬ 
tion of chawuk [ chaguk ], ^ the Lord of Lightning, who is 
®^id to have control over the rains, and who keeps the 
t'^lpas, the people, and the pueblo from danger, chawuk , 
^yo, also protects and regulates the actions of the 
lesser naguales who live in the sacred caves. Its 
®^Premacy is due primarily to the extreme heights it 

0 ^ u. 

enabling it to move out of the range of the 

p 010 4“ ’ T 

“cial attacks of evil spirits. Anyone who is an 
rayo has the maximum number of naguales [ thir- 

t 0 0 1 

J' and is guaranteed the best immunity from harm 
^Hcrmitte 1970a: 7, 90-91, 1970b: 384). 


Although the rayo, meteor^ and whirlwind are 
totally immune from supernatural attack^ this 

i d00 ] 

Concept of omnipotence is challenged when an indi- 
^ i d u ^ 1 1 - 

who is known to have one of these three top 
actually dies from what is supposed to be a 
^natural illness. Pinoltecos have an explanation 
^his apparent discrepancy. Since these naguales 
caves and springs, and launch themselves upwards 
the heavens, they must also return to the earth 
^heir mission is completed. It is at the moment of 


supe 

for 


in 


1 

fow 

'^hen 




















Ill 


4- U 

return that they are vulnerable to the attacks of 

O t h 

powerful naguales that may be waiting for them 
(He 


rmitte 1970a: 94). 


three 


Con 


Th 


The nagual rayos are themselves classified into 
divisions of power according to color. Pinoltecos 
ceive of rayos as being either black, red, or white. 


® black 


tios t 


^ses 


rayo flies the highest, and is therefore the 
powerful. The red rayo also flies very high, but 
its power for evil. The white rayo is the most 
^crable. Red lightning chases after it and often 

M 

it (Hermitte 1970a: 48, 91; 1970b: 385). [Recall 
^’^^t among the Sierra Popoluca, the "black rayo," yjok 
is said to be more powerful than the £o2ob 
or "white rayo" (Munch 1983a: 176/ 189).] 

Colore(3 thunderbolts are known in other Tzeltal 
^^nities. in Slocum and Gerdel s Vocabu1ario Tzeltal 
^ ^§chajOT/ the Tzeltal word for "thunderbolt/rayo" in 
Bachajon dialect is chah wuk [ chahwuc ] / and its na- 
are white/ red/ and green [or blue ] -- saki 1 chah-- 

W l.* 

_ia 1 chahwuk # and yaxal chahwuk (1976: 93/ 131). 
in a brief note on rayos mentions that light" 
is attributed to the screams of the brujos, and 
of the brujos of the region was called ’*el rayo 
yaxal chawuk [ iashal shauk ] (1931: 115). 

The following dramatic account of a supernatural 
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^^ttle between naguales is circulated in Pinola. It is 
^ vivid illustration of the magic of transformation and 
^he power of the rayo. 

TALE 11: 

— £ Aght between Naguals: The Jaguar and the Rayo 

In the lowlands west of Pinola, there was a 

^^guar who was in the habit of roaming around at night 

^ attacking the livestock on the nearby ranches. One 

the ranch owners contracted two sharpshooters to hunt 
t h 

^ 33guar. The men kept guard one night and when the 

'3'-iar appeared they shot at it and managed to wound it, 

®tili it escaped. With the help of their two hunt 

dogs the men followed a trail of blood that led to a 

^^5 rock on top of which lay not a jaguar, but a man who 

ad been shot. The dogs barked furiously and began to 
a t +■ 

^*^k the wounded man who killed one of the dogs, and 
So enraged that he raised up and threatened to 

^ . 

^aish them all off. The hunters were afraid of the 
t ^ ’ 

roan and would not come any closer. Then they 
^°ticed that on the man's shoulders, little black and 

y e 11 

hairs were beginning to appear. The angrier the 

'^*at, the more hairs appeared on his back. Little by 
1 it ti 

® he was covered with those terrible hairs, but he 

still 


s roan. 
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Finally, one of the men who had tried repeatedly 

^ without success to use his riflB said to his friend: 
" I 

strong and I believe I have the power to finish 
this man. Let's see." Acting immediatelyr he put 
thumbnail between his teeth and gave a crack. From 
^outh came a lightning and then a thunderbolt [rayo] 
^t hit the wounded man and killed him when only his 
and his feet were still human and the rest of his 
°'^y Was a jaguar (Hermitte 1970a: 46-47; 1970b: 378). 


Supernatural Identity of Lightning and Thunderbolts 
tzantzehwal f tsantsehwal ] is the [Bachajon] 

rp 

^®ltal word for "lightning," which is relampago in 

g 

P^^ish. "Thunderbolt," rayo in Spanish, is chah w^, 
etc. depending on the dialect] (Slocum and 


[ Or 


Ge 


^•^el I 97 g. 131). In Tzeltal cosmology, lightning 

thunderbolts are more than atmospheric phenomenon. 
phah w uk [thunderbolt, rayo. Lord of Lightning], 


Is 

Th 


^ powerful spirit who lives in caves and springs, 
rayos are thought of as sources of both good and 

®vii 

' Since on the one hand, they are ultimately respon 

^ ib] o 4r j 

tor sending the rains that nourish the crops and 

^ ^ S 'h 

life; while on the other hand they can become 

f Utio 

and unleash terrible stormSf windSf and bolts of 
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li 


The 


ightning that are the agents of death and destruction. 

Crosses are associated with the chahwuketik . 
niunicipio of Oxchuk is composed of a central pueblo 
btrounded by numerous parajes or rancherias dispersed 
htoughout the mountainsides. Each paraje consists of 
^ 20 huts grouped around a cave. Inside these caves 

kept the crosses that are thought to protect the 
=°nirnunity. The reverent and mystical attitudes concern- 
caves are based on the belief that inside them lives 
rayo (Villa Rojas 1947: 579; 1963: 247). In Tzo?on- 
palm crosses protect each of the four corners of 
built house during its initiation ceremony. A 

fifth cr< 

each 


'OSS is fastened to the doorpost and replaced 
on the Day of the Cross. These crosses are 


^i'i to prevent the entry of evil because they ensure 


th 


guardianship of San Pedro Martyr who is the syn 
^etic 


f'ightn 


representative of tatik chaPu k , the Lord of 
iug (Nash 1970: 13, 16). 

Tn TzoPontahal, the curers receive their power 
chaPuk and from a "third soul" called a 
nagual]. t^k ch^uk was the 

^^Otot’ 


■Or 

‘^id 


ype of the olden day curers who used their power 
admirable purposes. Called wayohe letik, they were 
ko have patrolled the streets of the town to guard 
^t»m evil. In contrast, the curers of today are more 
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Tzo? 
dev 


than respected, and are said to use their wayohel 
commit murders and to perpetrate other odious deeds 
(Nash 1970: 141 , 143). 

tatik chaPuk plays a role in the social control 
c?ontahal by striking down those indivituals who 
iate from cultural norms. Rifles, equated with his 
"^^structive force, are called "the elder brothers of the 
of Lightning."^ Indigenes can protect themselves 
against the vengeance of the tatik cha?uk by fulfilling 
^Neir ceremonial obligations, showing proper respect to 
spirits, and living within the moral expectations of 

Community (Nash 1970: 141, 207). 


^ere 


^cred 

ight, 


In Pinola, as in Oxchuk, it is believed that 
is a cha w uk [rayo] who lives in the depths of 
caves. This rayo is a powerful spirit in its own 
that is to say, not a personal nagual. It pro 


C milpas against the winds that destroy the 
^^^csts, and controls the distribution of the rains, 
^citonies are held in the milpas before planting 


niedi 


and 

^tely after harvesting to honor the chawuk (Her 

® 1970a: 92; 1970b: 386). 

I'his rayo is responsible for the well-being of 
Pirits and naguales of the Pinoltecos who live in 
during the day. They receive their meals in 
from the frog [sapo], who is the wife of the 


S D i 
C 

C 
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®yo. The rayo is the most important of all the spir- 
In the deepest parts of the caves, the cha w uketik 
^^^yos] have luxurious homes with many rooms full of 
^^i^niture [like those of the rich Ladinos who live in 
center of Pinola, and the Tzotzil Earth Lord], and a 
of servants to satisfy their desires. The caves of 
rayos are dangerous places for common men as they 
""isk having their spirit captured if they come near 

Even the curers and those who know they have 
Powerful naguales approach the caves with caution, as 
®y do when they come to petition the owners for 
^^ors or riches. The caves are particularly dangerous 
^ 'Thursday and Friday nights when their doors are 
anyone who comes near is prone to contract a fatal 
^^^ess (Hermitte 1970a: 38-39, 41-42). 

Sometimes rayos appear in Pinola as diminutive 
dressed entirely in black, red, or white cloth- 
Sandals, and hat.^ Some say that the noise of a 
^^^nderbolt is the sound of a child kicking the floor 
^^®rmitte 1970b: 385). 

It is apparent that many of the Tzeltal beliefs 
^^tding rayos are similar to the Tzotzil beliefs re- 
^ing the Earth Lord and ?anhel , or chauk. The fol- 
^tg folk tale about the origin of red maize shares 
^^ilar themes to those found in the Tzotzil tale "The 
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—^Xth Lord_^ Daughter " [Tale 7]. 

tale 12: The Origin of Red Maize 
Once there was a poor man who didn t even know 
to work. He was alone in the woods one day when he 
®erd someone whistle. At first he didn t know who was 
'Whistling, but after a while he began to search and he 
a large serpent with a wound in the middle of his 

^Ociy ^ 

The serpent spoke to him. "Go find a stick to 
me on and take me to my house inside this rock, 
said. 

The poor man was startled. He asked the serpent 

would become ill from his fright. But the serpent 

Promised that nothing bad would happen to him and begged 
h i ui 

take him home. 

After thinking about it, the man draped the 
®^^Pent over a branch and began to walk towards the cave 
rock. At the cave entrance he called out, and a 
^tt frog appeared. The man pointed at the serpent and 
^sked the frog if he recognized him. The frog went into 
® tave and returned with a man who was the rayo. The 
invited the man to come in, and thanked him for 
^Ping the serpent. He called three more frogs and 
them to jump over its wounded body. When the 
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of them had crossed over the serpent^ it was trans- 

into a handsome youth. He was the son of the 

The rayo told the man to take what he wanted 

from the cave--food, clothes, etc.--in appreciation for 

^hat he had done. Then he asked him if he had a wife, 

which the man answered that he was alone and he 

*"'^uldn t Work very well. The rayo summoned the three 

who transformed themselves into three beautiful 

These were the daughters of the rayo. He asked 

em which of them would like to go with the man. The 

V ungest daughter decided she would go. 

The man and his new wife left the cave. After 

^^^ing walked a while, the man turned and saw that in 

P ^ce of a woman, a frog was following him. The man was 
f * 

^9htened, but when he asked the frog, it answered that 


his wife. In spite of this answer the man re 

^^^ned to the cave and told the rayo what had happened. 
Th 

® rayo told the man that everything would have been 

if the girl had taken her rebozo. 

The man and his wife were very poor. They 

^^rely had a little rotting maize, but she managed to 

ft last. She could take two ears and prepare pozol 

tortillas. Finally one day she said to her husband 
t h 

^t she Would like to eat tzeheb [tortillas de elote]. 
^ ^ r 

^sband gave her permission to get two ears of corn 
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from the milpa. 

She went to get them and on returning to the 
house she put them in a corner, but slowly the ears 
began to multiply all by themselves until there was a 
bfg pile of maize. When the man came home, he got 
furious, because he thought that his wife had disobeyed 
and had collected too much maize. He hit her and 
nose began to bleed. The poor woman grabbed an ear 
^ ^orn and cleaned the blood from her nose, and this 
the beginning of red maize. The woman died of 
and her two children also died. The man was 
lone once again (Hermitte 1970a: 29-30). 


The Rayo in Syncretic Catholicism 

Of the four guradian saints of TzoPontahal, the 
ly one that can be identified with a pre—Conquest 
according to June Nash, is San Pedro the Martyr, 

W K 

^ the indigenes call tatik m arti1 . tatik arti1 is 
t H 

syncretic counterpart of tatik cha?uk , the Lord of 

lightning. it is said that tatik martil is different 
f rn 

the other saints since he is the only one posses- 

g i 

a w ayohel . which makes him very powerful (Nash 


l970 ; 


13, 


205, 325). 


Like tatik cha?uk, tatik martil is cast as both 
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900(1 and evil. On the positive side/ he is honored as 
guardian of the community. During his fiesta, peo- 
'^ear palm crosses called tatik martil to protect 
from evil and from being struck by lightning. 
®se crosses, symbolic of the Lord of Lightning, are 


the 

pie 

the 


Th 


^Iso said to 

Of 


protect the houses. At the same time, 
IParti 1 is feared because of his role as the patron 
witchcraft. The first church in TzoPontahal was 
^'^ilt for him, but it was burned down because curanderos 
'^^^t there to get permission to do witchcraft. The 
People threw the image of tatik martil out of the church 
cut off its head because it was said that only those 
knew how to cast spells spoke to him. The priest at 
time [ca. 1 746 ] bought him a new head in Pinola, 
claimed that the saint had reformed. But he still 
^“^spires fear. The present image of tatik martil por- 
him with an axe in his head and blood dripping 
^ his face (Nash 1970: 5, 13, 1 4, 205, 206). 

In Pinola, the patron saint is San Miguel. He 
^he patron of the me?iltati letik. Like tatik m artil , 


Is 


1 s 


Li 


ghtn 


-hi 


associated with chawuk, or rayo, the Lord of 

iag. San Miguel, whose first nagual is rayo, has 

^^teen naguales. As rayo, he guards Pinola against 
t h 

saints who might come to harm the people. He is 
® saint responsible for sending the rains. Fiestas 
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held in his tonor twice a year—once before planting 
S'-ttfe]-, and again just after the harvest [Sept, 
jf-atj?®, and San Miguel are equally propitiated 
^ th.e'se'. nites.^ because actually they are one and the 
ame. 'ffbe; cele^bration dedicating the harvest is held in 
ini|pa> (iuiriingj which the maize is separated into four 
Piles.„ image of San Miguel is placed in a hole dug 

the center space between the heaped maize. Little 
’^*aden ciarosses are. placed on top of the piles of maize, 
fcu'r e,’an.dle.a are arranged around the saint. The lit 
^^ndles a.re an offering to the rayo. If this ceremony 
t'Qt, Itg'id. be:fare' the maize is taken home, they say 
it. vA'ill not. last for the whole year because the 
w?i, 1 1 taike e^xactly half. After the harvest has been 
^^triedj to. tke ho.u,s;e, they replace the little crosses on 
P Q-f the newly harvested maize to protect it (Hermitte 
42--4?£h. 

M^ythical Serpents 

S'e.rperits £&.Fe aftein. associated with the rayo who 
' ^es 0 , jtq]| 1 's. They are considered to be the 

spring, of the hi 111 » <Kr the sons of the rayo, as was 
^ h 

® serperft in the. myth about the origin of red maize 
12, above],.. Serpents, are. said to do the bidding 
hill, owrners ('Nash, 197G;r 24; Hermitte 1970a: 29). 
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The chihi1 chan [ chiii1 chan ] , a boa^ whose 
■^^eltal name is literally translated as "deer snake" is 
thought to be a servant of the dead. It is a terrifying 
Experience to meet a c hihi 1 chan on the trail, not 
Ecause it attacks humans, but because it is a bad 
^ forboding of death. It is said that the chihi 1 
has come from the tombs, sent by the dead in the 
iiderworld^h (Castro 1965: 62-63). 

The Tzeltal of Tenejapa [like the Mixe, the 
’-'sstec, the Chorti, and the Tzotzil], entertain beliefs 
^ Surrealistic demon-like serpents who live in rivers 
lakes. One of these serpents is the pohpal chan 
^Et snake"] who uses his body to dam up rivers and 
^ause floods. Another is the xulub chan [ sulub 
^Etned serpent"] who causes landslides. In Tenejapa it 
said that the xulub chan is a pet of the Earth God, 
?unhel . or of the Virgin of Banabil (Stross 1978: 

34 - 35 )^ 

The htzotz k ^ab [ hco ck ab ] is a supernatural 
that either has two identities, or is the name of 

f T 

^ Separate monsters known to the Tenejapans. Like the 
^^^il tzotzk the htzotzk ^ab [ h- , masculine prefix, 

"hairy** or **strong** t k^ab , **arm** or **hand**] is 

^■^imes described as a very large snake who lives in 

^ a ]<■ ✓ 

and rivers. In this guise the h tzotzk "ab is 






























1 

etymologized as Strong Arm, a serpent who wraps his tail 
^ound the legs of unsuspecting people who wander too 
elose to the water's edge, and then pulls them down into 
water to be drowned. Another type of htzotzk'ab is 

rt . 

Arm, a monkey-like creature who also lives near 
divers and lakes. This htzotzk'ab is said to rape women 
'^ho come to bathe or fetch water. He also drowns unwary 
who get too close to the water (Stress 1978: 34). 
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Notes to Chapter 5 

TzoPontahal is the Tzeltal name for Amatenango. Amate- 
Valle is mentioned on tribute lists from the 
with both its Nahuatl name [Amatenango], and 
^®ltal name [Tzobontaghal] (Nash 1970: 2). 

2 ^ 

. ^he fincas of Ocosingo in the northern Tzeltal 
mePiltatiletik are considered evil because 
^ spirits who roam about at night. There the 

used in a different sense than "ancestors" 
'Montagu 1970: 364). 

^^tmitte^s orthography, the Pinola Tzeltal word for 
t yo is chaquk (1970a: 7). In the orthography used in 

al^K ^^®sis, chaquk is being interpreted as chawuk , 
chaPuk or chahwuk are other possibilities. 


4 - 

5§^joh^, or swayohel [ s- is a third 
pronoun prefix] is either: 

tha ^^°rs to a person at birth; - - ^ .-u 

of a dead oerson within 20 days after the 

saint-' obtained _ _ 

14 ]^ j With a black face named 


person 
a gift 
obtained by 
within 


singular 
from the 
capturing 


person within zu uays aj.ucj. 

Qoinq to Oxchuk and petitioning a 
?ahau (Nash 1970: 138, 


and gunshot are associated with thunderbolts in 
corr^^.^^y^ areas. The Huastec Maya word tzook [ go:k ], a 
j gnate of Tzeltal chaPuk, is defined as "shotgun, ri- 
l]^gj lightning, thunderbolt, firearm" (Fox 1978: entry 


The ^ 4 .. 

in t-h ”°bion of a toad as 
brina^ area. Among 

tort-n?^ I5§^, has a wife 

for his lunch (Alcorn 
ornh=^ tayo in Tale 7 had a giant toad for a 
and ^ killed her while she was making 


the 

the 

who 


wife of the rayo is common 
Huastec, muxi? , the rain 
is a toad who always makes 
1984: 140). The Zoque 

wife. The 
tortilias. 


to 


make a drum (Thomas 1975: 228) 


^ tsed her skin 

^tiage of a rayo dressed entirely in red recalls the 
Rain God of the Copainala Zoque who 
at an informant's door [c.f. pp* 63 64]. 

Th 

-s Qi of the rayo having children who are serpents 

found among the Mixe [c.f. Tale 3]. 
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chij^ chan , species constrictor-constrictor, is 
"ratonera," because of its propensity for 
ing rodents and frogs (Castro 1965: 62). 

svrnK recalls the Popoluca God of Water who is 

'^lized as a giant serpent who swallows men when they 
® so that they can be reborn in the underworld [c.f. 

PP. 47-48]. 










Chapter 6 
THE CHOL 


In the present era, the Choi Maya inhabit the 
^°ttheastern part of Chiapas, Mexico and are mainly con- 
in the municipios of Tumbala, Tila, Sabanilla, 
^^Ito de Agua, and Palenque. The Chois are bordered on 
east and west by non-Mayan speakers the Zoques are 
neighbors to the west, while Spanish-speaking 
'^®sti2os are to the east. North and south of the Chois 
Mayan speakers. North is the traditional homeland 
the now greatly reduced Chontal Maya. Directly south 
the Tzeltals, and further down are the Tzotzils and 
^°iolabals. To the south and east are enclaves of 
^'^andon Maya [see Map 7, page 127]. 


Th( 


Orth 


topography ranges from wide plains in the 
part of the Choi area which is contiguous with 
Gulf coastal plains of Tabasco, to steep and rugged 
in the south. In the moister lowlands two 
Of maize are possible yearly, but the comparative- 
■ poor quality of the soil of the slopes in the higher 
-gion support only one annual maize harvest (Attinasi 
7). 

Historically, Choi territory was much larger 
it is today. At the time of the Conquest, Choi 
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"^ZOTzil 


TOJOLABAL 





^^Cxc-Zoqucan Languages 


Mayan Unguages ^ Spanish Speakers 


Ma 


P 7 


An Approximation of the in^the 20th 
map of the Choi and their "®^?hbors in the 20th 
century. Map drawn by the author, after Morley 
(1956: 19), and Attinasi (1973. xiiii. 
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"P^akers occupied the land that stretches across the 
of the Yucatan Peninsula, encompassing the Class' 
sites of Palenque and Tortuguero, on through the 
surrounding the Usumacinta, Chixoy, 
across the Peten region of Guatemala, roughly to 
Present political border between Guatemala and Hon 
1-See Map 8, below]. 



[ i 

tl'-r' 


OF HONDURAS 


-Ti¬ 

ll 

1 




Ma 


P 8. 


The Cholan Area: ^^‘^^^®°p°roximate^reconstruc- 
guage Distribution. nf the 16th centu- 

tion of language From the number 

ty. according to Peter M^thews.^^^ 

Classic Maya sites, it during the 

area was of political import ce_durrng 


Clas 
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Language 

Choi is a member of the Cholan family of Mayan 
^^guages whose membership also includes Chontal of 
"^^fciasco, Chorti of Guatemala and Honduras, and the now 
®><tinct Cholti, a language once spoken in Guatemala and 
Honduras (Hopkins 1985: 1). The word chol means "milpa, 
^°^nfiei( 3 't^ and is actually a name given to the "Choi" 
'^isns by outsiders because of their propensity for 
^®^ding to their milpas. Among one another, the indi- 
refer to themselves with the terms kixtan u [from 
Spanish word "cristiano" ], and pi?Aj:. ["companion. 


(Attinasi 1973: 


1 - 2 ). 

It is estimated that there are 65,000 to 70,000 
speakers in Chiapas (Hopkins 1985: 1; Attinasi 

1973 : 1 ), 

^ivist 


in 

Ea 


the 


ste 


Eal( 


Choi 

John Attinasi recognizes two major dialect 
>ions of Choi: the Western dialect [chol] is spoken 
municipalities of Tila and Sabanilla, and the 
dialect [ ch ^ol ] in Tumbala, Salto de Agua and 
^^nque.l There are also regional lexical differences 
hin each major division (Attinasi 1973. 3, 8 9). 

Of the Chol speakers, notably those of Tila and 
^“'"‘^ali also speak Tzeltal, and some Chois in Palenque 
*''^o are referred to by Thompson (1970: 68) as the 

^'^cano Chol] have learned to speak Yucatec (Attinasi 

1 973 . 


6 ). 
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Accounts found in colonial documents mention the 
^^candon Chois" (Tozzer 1912) and the "Manche Chois" 
^■^hompson 1938). These epithets refer to Indians that 
lived the southeastern Pet® region until the end of the 
^^^h century when the Spaniards forced them to abandon 
*^®it homeland. Rather than Choi, it is likely that 
^®se people spoke dialects of Cholti. The old Cholti 
^^‘"^land has come to be occupied by the Kekchi Maya 

^”°Pkins 1985: 1, 4). 


Currently, the Choi language is receiving a 
^^®at deal of attention from linguists and epigraphers 
are interested in deciphering the Classic Maya hier¬ 
oglyphic inscriptions, as it is considered to be the 
Mayan language that actually uses the syntactic 
^®truction used in the ancient glyphic texts of the 
^^^ssic Maya (Warkentin and Scott 1980: xii; Josserand 

1 non 

iy«5: 2). 


Spirits and the Supernatural 
At this writing, there are no comprehensive 
"^^^^graphies on the Chois that provide a summary of 
spiritual practices and beliefs, although Whittak- 
Warkentin's Choi Texts on the Supernaturg J. (1965) 
°Pen a window into the minds of the Choi. The book 
^^luable for the information it contains, but 


^l*eir 
er 

is 
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Can t help wondering what sorts of beliefs lurk beyond 
its pages. in general, it appears that the Chois revere 
the forces of nature, and have an awesome regard for 
Caves and the spirits that inhabit them. J. E. S. 
Thompson, in an essay on the Manche Choi [probably 
^holti] of the 16th and 17th centuries, notes that 
instead of idols, the Indians sacrificed to woods, high 
fountains, dangerous passes, crossroads, and whirlpools 
in rivers (1938: 594). Alfonso Villa Rojas, speaking of 
tholic-pagan syncretism, says that the Choi beliefs 
^ne a mixed bag: 

...people venerate Catholic saints in 
the churches but at the same time main¬ 
tain belief in the sacred character of 
caves and mountains where special spir¬ 
its live and exercise control over wea¬ 
ther, rain, winds, and other phenomenon 
(Villa Rojas 1969b: 236). 

Wilbur and Evelyn Aulie, missionaries who have 
compiled a Chol-Spanish dictionary, mention a few of the 
*-hol spirits. Native as well ss syncretic Christian 
^®liefs surface in their definitions. Thus, from the 
®^try for ahaw [ajaw] it is learned that the the spirit 
is the Spirit of the Earth, the Spirit of Water, 
^nd the Companion of the Devil (Aulie and Aulie 1979: 
28-9). The bAwitz is Lord of the Mountain [ dueno del 


and is [now] called the Devil (1979: 35). Among 
Choi of Tila, a female deity called kolah [ colaj ], 
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grandmother," is the Goddess of the Water of the Crea 
tion (1979: 37). chahk r chajc ] is rayo, the Thunder- 
who is believed to defend the colonias from evil 
Spirits (1979: 46). ch^uhu tat F ch^ujutat , "holy fa- 

is God, the Sun, and may also refer to a priest, 
an image of Christ (1979: 56). The ik 't ^oha 1 [ic_^ 
is considered to be a good spirit, presumably a 
spirit of the Wind^ (1979: 59). 

The God of Abundance of Plants and Animals is 
*^aown as na?al . It is said that the naPal appears in 
a Concrete form in maize, beans, chickens, and pigs, 
that the ancient idols of the Chois were made for 
god (1979; 85). A class of ghost-like spirits 

w ichenop are the Owners or Lords of na?a l. Ac- 
^°rding to native belief, the wichenop can be children 
the morning, youths at midday, and old men at night, 
ts said that chahk [rayo] defends the colonias from 
spirits (1979: 130), so it is possible that they 

evil. Perhaps the w ichenop assume disguises in 
to steal or reclaim the ^al, the Spirit of 
^^tndance. The n a?al can be present in a plant or 
^°th, which is called wahPum f w aj "u rn] , also a spirit 
^th special powers. It can cause maize to produce 
specially well in particular places in a milpa. The 
^°®t powerful of the wah?uin live in caves and are of a 
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5^eenish-gray hue (1979: 127). 

The xwuht and his Spirit Companions 
In Choi, a brujo is called xwuht . They are said 
possess multiple companion spirits or souls [nag- 
^ales] called ch^uhlel or way . Among these spirits are 
thunderbolt [ chahk ], wind [iki]. jaguar [ bah lum]. 
Peacock [ yAxak^ach 1 . fox [wax], goat [tent^n], and 
[ ahtzo or ak ach ] (Whittaker and Warkentin 1965: 

Aulie and Aulie 1979 : 27, 28 , 55, 111 ^ 133). Ap- 
P^i'ently, the identity of the xwuht is not kept secret, 
he will declare: " honon ik on ; honon chahkq n 

jonon chajkon ], "I am wind; I am thunder." (Whit- 

and Warkentin 1965: 139). 

The xwuht is both feared and respected for his 
her ability to speak to the ahaw. In spirit form, he 
°r she enters the cave where the aha w lives and receives 
power to cast spells. It is said that it is the 
^aw who grants the _xwuht the to power cause 
^^^^ess and misfortune. Because of these evil powers, 

® iwujit inspires fear in the general populace, many of 
'^hom Would like to put an end to hechiceria [witch- 
pqj. this reason, those suspected of casting 
®P®lls or practicing witchcraft are often vicitms of 
^^^der, the public sentiment being that if the sorcerers 
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their witchcraft will stop (Whittaker and Warkentin 

^565: 135-138). 

On the other hand, the services of a are 

sought after when they are needed to perform healing 
rituals because sickness is thought to be caused by 
supernatural forces. For example, it is said that if a 
person falls, his soul is grabbed by the and held 

prisoner in his cave. Unless the soul is released, it 
believed that the person will die, so the victim s 
^emiiy summons a xwuht to negotiate with the ahaw, in 
Order to coerce him into releasing the soul. If the 
is successful, he can grab the soul away from the 
and guide it back to the victim, who will begin to 
Recover (Whittaker and Warkentin 1965: 135-138). 

Similar ideas regarding falling, soul loss, and 
^ resultant illness are found among the Tzotzil [c.f. 
^^^Pter 4, p. 84]. Among the Tzeltal of Tzo?ontahal, 
oha^^ patron of witchcraft, while among the 

^°:iolabal it is the takin chawuk who bestows the evil 

powers. 

How the Choi Petition for Rain: A "Don Juan" Story 

Another source of information on the esoteric 
®^iefs of the Choi Maya comes from folk tales collected 
Aucencio Cruz Guzman, a Choi speaker of Palenque. 
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stories that Cruz Guzman collects from Choi speakers 
initially recorded on tape, then transcribed into 
texts to which a Spanish translation is added, 
'i'hese Choi tales are being prepared for publication by 
^3thryn Josserand and Nicholas Hopkins under a National 
Science Foundation Research grant (Nicholas Hopkins, 
Personal communication, October 1986). 

Among these Choi stories are various legends 
^^garding "Don Juan,""^ a cultural hero with supernatural 
Powers who is purported to live in a cave, and who 

J * 

^stributes riches and other favors to those who come to 
^®^ition him with their gifts of liguor. The following 
®tory, called "A vi sit to Don Juan ," was recorded by 
^^cencio Cruz Guzm^ in 1981, in the municipio of Salto 
Agua. It took place in the 1960^s when the Choi 
speaker who told the story was a young boy. 

TALE 13: A Visit to Don Juaji 
It was maybe 15 years ago that our milpas were 
"^ying because of a drought. My brothers and uncles 
^^^ed about how there wouldn t be any maize to eat, and 
decided to seek the aid of Don Juan, because it is 
^^id that he gives men the things they ask for. 

I went with my brothers and uncles. We had to 
^ ^ong way into the mountains to a colonia called 
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^ctiepa Yochib until finally we arrived at the house of 

^ sacristan. 

"What do you want?" asked the sacristan, who was 
old man. 

"Nothing," they said. "We came to talk to you 
^o ask where we should go to find Don Juan." 

The sacristan could see that they came in good 
^^ith, since they carried their candles, their hens, and 
liquor [aguardiente; lembal].^ "What are you 
'^°ing to ask for?" he wanted to know. 

"We came to ask for water for our milpas, be- 
'^ause already we have replanted them, but they do not 
to grow because the rain doesn t come. We came to 
for a little water." 

"Well, since you are ready, let s go, but when 
Come back, we will have a big fiesta here in my 
*^cuse." So said the sacristan. 

He took us along a steep trail until we reached 
^ cavern on the side of a hill. We entered the cave, 
stepped into a big room. It was like a house, but 
^as round with big piles of huge rocks. The entrance 
closed behind us, and my brothers and my uncles were 
to light their candles. The rocks were slippery 
because there was water running over them and there was 
arroyo in there, but we kept on going until we ar- 
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^ived at a big wooden cross. 

"Here it is, sit down here," we were told. 
They put their candles in a line by the cross, and gave 
^he sacristan some of their liquor. 

The sacristan took us a little farther into the 
Cave until we reached the door to the house of the 
owner, Don Juan.^ He told us to sit down, and asked 
a little more liquor to warm himself. Then he told 
'Js to listen, because he was going to pray. He had a 
small bible, and he said many words. Then he began to 
call to Don Juan. He began to pound on the table and 
whistle, and this awoke Don Juan, who had been sleeping 
inaybe, who knows? Then he started to speak to him, he 
started to chant the prayers. 

"What do they want?" It was a loud voice we 
heard, from there inside, and we heard his footsteps as 
he came. He stood in the door of his house. "Buenos 
noches, sons," was what he said. 

"Buenos noches, 1 ak tyaty ["our father ], we 
answered. 

"Well, what is it that you want, sons?" he 

said. 

"This is what we want. We came to speak to you 
because our milpas are dying. Our maize won't grow 
because of the drought. We don't know what our sin 
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be to cause this. We want you to give us water so 
our milpas will grow," we told him. 

"Well then, I will go to talk to San Miguel to 
if he will order the rain to fall." We heard his 
^°°fsteps as he began to leave. "Wait for me here," he 
us. 


After a while we heard him coming back, and he 
ts that San Miguel had said that it would rain, but 
^i'^t We might be frightened because the ram was going 
'^ome with a lot of wind. Much rain would come with 
ii' So we'd better get going, because already it was 
^i^g along the path. 

We had barely reached the house of the sacristan 
hail was pounding at his roof, and the wind was 
®king trees in the forest. 


Then we had a fiesta in the house of the 
They killed a pig and began to make the food. In 
evening they began to drink lembal. They danced. 
Played the violin and the guitar, and drank until 
sun came up. 

And all that been said by San Miguel through 


Don Juan was that if we didn't want our milpas to 
^finue as they were, we must be sure that when we went 
®hoot a deer, that we aim well and shoot straight. 
We don't just wound them. Then he gave us all his 










-“-ng. And he gave the Spirit of Mai^^ 


] to my uncles and my brothers--a big handful of 
maize like the hybrid—big white grains of maize, 
■^hen we were told to take the tips of the candles that 
had with us to our milpas, to burn them there. And 
We were burning them, we were to say prayers so 

our milpas would turn out well. 

My brothers lit the candles and prayed in their 
^^ned-up milpa. Then they killed a deer. We skinned 
it and ate it that night, and the next night they shot 
^tother deer. We ate the deer and also our chickens, 
our pig. 

Then our milpas began to grow, and the maize was 
fertile. The milpas began to grow since they were 
dampened by the rain (Cruz Guzm^ n.d.; condensed 
translated into English by the author). 


★ * ★ * 


***** 


ter 


There are elements in this story that beg dis- 
First of all, the role of the Don Juan charac- 


• .1 ,,.r^T"iT^'i“'ionissometi m e s 

in the original Choi transcription 
San hugan [San Juan, or Saint John] bears a 

^^=^»bla„ce to the characteristics of the spirit ahaw. 


- - ...s syncretic counterpart. As has been 

had, the aha w lives in a cave, and is said to be 


° ®ay be hi 
he 


of Whittaker 


spirit of both Earth and Water. In one 
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th 

Th 


Warkentin's Choi tales, it is said that the Cave God 
^ is called lak tyaty as is Don Juan, and 

the people talk to him in mountains and caves, 
ey make a cross^ and through it they pray to him so 
^•^at nothing [bad] will happen ( 1965 : 132 ). The appel 

iative nak tyaty" ["our father"] connotes ancestry, 
to the totilme?iletik [ "f athers-mothers ] of the 
^^°t2iis and the me?tik tatik [ "mothers-fathers" ] of the 
^^®ltals who also live in caves and are petitioned for 

^ain. 

The idea of Don Juan going to San Miguel to ask 

tain may or may not be related to a Yucatec belief 
the chief of the chaakob is called San Miguel 
'‘'^tangel [in his syncretic form) (Redfield and Villa 
**°ias 1962; 115). In the Tzeltal community of Pinola, 
"" also San Miguel who is associated with the cha"uk. 

since the Colonial era it has been customary 

'^sch Maya community to have its own patron saint, 

fhici .im-i-c are the ones who 

ften these various patron saints 

Played to for rain. 

It is possible that Don Juan and San Miguel 
are syncretic manifestations of the pre-Con- 


to 


9ether 


que 


St " 


de 


nts 


that 


Earth Lord/Rain God" complex. Among the 
ih the story that substantiate this hypothesis is 
the men were advised that if they wanted rain, they 
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to be careful when they went to hunt deer--to shoot 
^^ight and not merely wound the animal* The protec 
of animals is as often the domain of the Earth Lord 


as 


it 1 


is of the Rain God in Mayan [and Mixe Zoquean] 
^°smologies. Furthermore, both the Earth Lord and the 
it God live in caves, control the elements, and are 


tho 
ihose 


^ght to 


possess great riches which may be bestowed o 
'^ho dare to petition them. 

lak mam . Our Grandfather, the chah k 
Among the Chol--as among the Mixe, Popoluca, 
^tastec,8 Tzeltal—and Jacaltec, the Lightning/Rain God 
Associated with the ancestors. In Choi he is called 
■Uk inain"--our Grandfather. Main means "old man" or 
“^^i^rnal grandfather" in many of the Mayan languages. 

The Choi word for "rayo, thunderbolt is chahk 
"rel^pago, lightning" is i xohob chahk [i 
Sh^k; "light ray of the thunderbolt"], or i 
["splinter of the thunderbolt"] (Aulie and Aulie 
' 138, 140). The word "chahk" is cognate to 

*^holan *chahuk , Chontal cha w^/ snd Cholti chahak 
and Norman 1984: 117). [For a comprehensive 
ch^ cognates in the Mayan languages see Appen- 


ito- 


‘^fnian 


I.] 


Very little has been published regarding the 
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^®1 beliefs surrounding the chahk.• Thompson (1970: 
montions a story rscorded by the Aulies in which 
^ sends a servant to get some cloth from his 

^fe. When the servant first went to the house of the 
he found only some toads. The chahk sent him 
and this time he found the wife of the chah k, who 
off some cotton to send to her husband, "but it was 
really cotton, it was cloud." 

Another version of what is probably a similar 
has been told by Aucencio Cruz Guzman to Nicholas 
^°Pkins and Kathryn Josserand, who have translated it 
English (Hopkins and Josserand 1985). This Choi 
is similar to the Tojolabal story The Fro^ Wife 
17], and to the beginning of the Tzotzil story T^ 
Lor^ Daughter [Tale 9], when the ?arihel was 
^^^ght by the tzotzk^ob . The following version of Cruz 
s story. The Story of lak mam, is condensed [with 
l^^^niission] from Hopkins and Josserand's translation. 

TALE 14: The Story of 1^ HlMl 
This happened a long time ago, they say, when 
Grandfather [lak main] used to come down to earth. 
^^®y say he had a soul.^ He used to come down to eat 
fruit when it was the rainy season. 

They say there were three fisherman. They 
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t see that on top of a bitz ^ branch was straddled 
5L^ni. They began to ask him: "What are you doing 

^^andfather?" 

"Nothing," said lak mam. "Some water animal 
h^] caught me. Please help me. Just go to my 
and bring me my hat and my shirt. 

One of the men went to the house of iak mam, 
'^'^ile the other two stayed in their canoe at the edge of 
® Water. So the one man went, and he arrived at the 
^°^se of m am , which was a cave, but he didn t see 

yone there and so he came back. 

"How can there not be anyone there if you went 
niy house?" said 1^ mam. "My wife is the one stand- 
at the door of the house. It's just that you didn t 
^^ognize her. Go again." So said 1^ Siam. 

So the man went back a second time. When he 
^^tived at the mouth of the cave, he began to see a 
big lady toad. Our Grandmother Toad [laj. 

, whatever it was. It was the wife of Our 

^""^^dfather.lO 

Then he told her, "Give me the hat and shirt of 
*Standfather, because he 
"What is he doing?" 


'^ater k 

^ beast. 


is in trouble." 

"Something has caught him, an alligator or 


He s 


's stuck on top of a 


He sent me here. 
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of the 

The old man^s wife gave the man the hat and 
but she told him: "When you^re taking him my hat 
my shirt, don't dare move them by shaking about! 
let it strike you! Don't let it kill you!" 

The man thought about her words, but he didn t 
^^derstand. How could it be true since Our Grandfather 

good? 


And so he arrived with his hat and his shirt, 
gave them to lak mam . 

Our Grandfather began to put on his shirt. He 
to put on his hat. He raised up his hat, then he 
to speak to them: "Tie up your canoe and go over 

the shore, and stick your heads in there where the 
®arth ■; 

all cracked up." 

Two of the men did as they were told, but one of 
wanted to see what mam was going to do. He 

didn 


mi 


t tealize that the lightning bolt [?i chahki] 


'^ht reach him too. 


Then there was a ringing, they say. The light- 
struck where Our Grandfather had been. He just 
^°^®d himself and the water dried up! The river had 
in flood, and then there wasn't any water, and the 

^^er beast died. 


"Get up right now!" said lajk m^. 


Pick up your 
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fish right away. Fill up your canoe with these fish 
^ight away before the water comes back." 

The men started to fill up their canoe with 
fish. When they were finished picking them up, they 
to see that one of their companions wasn t there, 
^hat happened to our friend?" they asked lak m^. 

"It's his own fault. I told everyone what I 
'^’auld do if he were to watch me, but since he didn t 
obey, the lightning got him too. He is not able to run 
""f^ht now, but he will get up slowly later. Hurry, 

^ ok up your fish, because the water is coming right 
How 1 ” 


They finished picking up their fish and then 
began to see that the other man was just getting 
Weakly he got up to go. 

And then suddenly the water came back. The 
^^shermen went back to their village and began to tell 
had happened to them. But the people wouldn t 
®fieve them since they had never seen a place where the 
^5htning [ chahk ] comes down to eat bitz _. But they 
fniost beli 
f^ed wi 


^h 


eved them, because after all, they had ar 
th an awful lot of fish (Hopkins and Josserand, 


>5) 


********* 

This story brings out once again the association 
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the chahk to 
benevolent 

Spirit. It is 
Appears in human 


caves 

and frogs, 

and 

underscores both 

and the terrible 

side 

of the 

Lightning 

also 

an instance 

in 

which 

Lightning 


form as an old man, Our Grandfather. 


Obsidian and Lightning 


The association between obsidian and lightning 
widespread in Mesoamerica. In Choi, obsidian is 


^ied hacha lak mam [ jacha lac mam; axe of our grand 
^ther"], since it is thought to be produced by light 
(Aulie and Aulie 1979: 61 ). Other Mayan languages 
have terms for obsidian and flint in connection 


With 


1ightning. 


Among them are: 


^bcatec 


^^candon 


bat chaak - flint [axe of the Rain God 
chaak 1 (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 39) 


u ya?ax baat hahanak uh 

great axe of the Rain God 


lightning [the 
(Bruce 1979: 334) 


^^opan 


Chorti 


^^iche 


^ekchi 


baatchak [ baatchac ] - the axes of £h^ 
[small celts of polished stone believed 
be thunderbolts hurled by the Ram Gods 
(Thompson 1970: 253) 


to 


tok" tun - flint stone; small 
striking fire; small flint hatchet 
have been thrown by sky deities to 
lightning] (Wisdom 1950: 673) 


used for 
[said to 
produce 


ch ^ab - thunderbolt, ray, f ( 

blade, glass, lance (Edmonson 1965: 


naal kaaq [ xmaal caak ] “ axe of the 
icestors (Sedat 1955: 104); axe s ape 
5lts believed to be from the heavens, 
irown to the earth by lightning (Robicsek 
>78: 61, citing Sedat personal communication) 
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The Mixes call obsidian blades anaabuhxt , ma 

^hetes del rayo" (Miller 1956: 246). Bits of obsidian 

^ound by the Sierra Popoluca are thought of as pieces of 
lightning that have broken off of the rayos in battle 
^^oster 1945: 184-185). The Huastec Maya Earth Lords/ 

^i^ Gods [ maam ] are said to swing stone axes or rna 
^hetes to create lightning flashes (Alcorn 1984: 140). 

In Classic Maya iconography, axes, spears, and 
^Ocets are often marked with the glyphic symbol for 
[or cauac - T528 in Thompson's ( 1962) catalog], 
examples of these weapons branded with the sign of 
lightning are shown in Figure 5, page 148. It seems 
^^®se weapons were labled in such a manner by Classic 
P^^iod artisans in order to express the idea that they 
iTiade of obsidian and contained the power of light 

ting, 

The popol chan 

Information on mythical water serpents among the 
is scarce, if not nonexistent in the literature, 
again, Cruz Guzman is the best source at hand for 
"'Otters of this nature. According to Barb MacCleod, 
Guzman spoke to her about a water animal called a 
["mat snake" or "mat-like animal"] which is 
to live in deep pools near cave entrances. 


sai(3 


The 
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Pi 


9ure 5. »ita„ak" (T528) Markings on 

(ir77om Palenque, Temple o£ the «oss B) 
from Palenque, £>™harton Oaks Tabl^ Palenque, 

from Yaxchilan, Lintel 45, ( waranio Stela 

Tablet of the Slaves; (e) from Naranjo, bteia 

30. 
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popol chan is said to be wide and flat in appearance, 
much like a petate or mat. It is dangerous to swim in 
pools where these supernatural animals live because they 
are said to lie flat and unseen near the bottom of the 
pool, and if they are approached, they may wrap them¬ 
selves around swimmers by rolling up like a carpet 
around them, pulling them down until they are drowned 
(Barbara MacLeod, personal communication 1984). 

The Choi popol chan , by virtue of its name and 
the fact that it lurks in deep waters, appears to be of 
the same genre of supernatural serpents as the Tzotzil 
popchon , the Tzeltal pohpal chan , and the Mixe boik 
tzaan . 

In Maya hieroglyphic writing, the symbol for 
pop , the first month of the haab is often composed of 
both cross-hatched "mat" markings, and crossed or woven 
bands [Fig. 6]. pop means "woven mat" in many Mayan 
languages. The mat [ pop ] was also used as a symbol of 
authority, since the Mayan rulers sat on special mats, 
or mat covered thrones (Thompson 1971: 48). 



Fig. 6 The symbol for the month pop in Maya hiero¬ 
glyphic writing (after Thompson 1971: fig. 16) 
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Classic 

period 

Maya, which 

appears to be 

a serpent- 

segment. 

also 

contains the 

criss-crossed 

mat-markings 

t^ig. 7] 

• 










f'ig. 7 


T566 

Glyph T566 [in Thompson's (1962) 

read by epigraphers as chaji c+-c^c;nn 1984 

it resembles a serpent-segment (u 

344). [Talcen from Yaxchilan Lintel 45, , 

drawing by Ian Graham (1979: 99).J 


According to Joseph J. Granata (1980), "it is 
possible to single out an individual serpent species 
the zoological model" for serpents with the "mat" 
^^tlcings in Classic Maya iconography. There are, how 
two species of serpents in the Maya area with the 
^^ossed band in a series of triangular or diamond patch- 
namely the fer de lance f bothrops atrox] and the 
^^opical rattlesnaJce f crotalus ]^^ (Granata 1980: 61-67). 

It is possible that the £OEo 1 ch^ was depicted 
Classic Mayan iconography. At Yaxchilan some of the 
^°'calied vision serpents [Lintels 14, 15, 25, and 55] 

have criss-cross mat-like markings [Fig. 8, page 151]. 
^^^ilar markings adorn the serpent on the Hauberg Stela 

1, page 50]. 
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Figure 8. Yaxchilan Lintels 14, 15, 25, and 55. These 
"vision serpents" all have the criss-cross 
markings that informants describe as mat¬ 
like. Drawings by Ian Graham (1979). 
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At Naranjo [Stelae 12, 20, 22, and 30], a ruler 

® shown holding a double-headed serpent bar. The 
itself resembles a woven mat that is wrapped around the 
Of the serpent [Fig. 9, page 153], recalling Cruz 
description of the popol chan as having a body 
a mat. Even more convincing examples of double- 
^®aded serpents with woven mats wrapped around them are 
on the codex-style vessels shown in Figure 10 
fpage 154 ] . 

Since serpents with mat-lil<a markings 
[in which they are deadly], in Early and Late 
^^^ssic Mayan iconography [where they are related to 
‘^^^^dletting, rulership, and the ancestors ] , and in 
Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean folk beliefs [which re- 
them to water], it is plausible to suggest 
"^^Pents depicted with mat markings could have been 
popol ch^, and that they might reflect the 
"■^^ient belief that the serpent was an aspect of the God 
Water who was symbolized as a giant serpent, 
^^hctioned as the river of blood by which souls entered 
underworld [c.f. Chapter 2, pp- 47-48]. 
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Stela 20 


^^9ure Q xn . •, n on ?ind 22. The "serpent- 

Naranjo Stelae J 2 , 20 , an J ^ same 

bar" that Is held the rulers ^ Drawings 

woven band motif as the 9 it' 

from nrnham and Von Euw (1 
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Figure 10. 

Serpents Wrapped in Woven Mats on Codex-style Vases. 




, (c) Justin Kerr Vase 2572 

‘Rollout photograph copyright Justin 


Kerr 1984) 
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Notes to Chapter 6 

^Attinasi explains that the Eastern and Western Choi 
dialects are easily determined by asking a Choi if he is 
forking. Speakers of Eastern Choi will answer 

e?te_l** [I am working]^ using ” woli " for the progres¬ 
sive aspect, and ” e?tel ” for "work"; while in the West- 
dialect the response would be " chonkol-on tA tro- 
with " chonkol " as the progressive aspect and the 
phonologically aberrant " tronel " as "work" (1973: 8-9). 

jJS ^t ohal contains the word ik ^ "wind" + t ohal . There 
is no listing in Aulie and Aulie s Choi dictionary for 
ohal. but t ^ohol [t^oiol] means bonito, "good, pretty 
(Aulie and Aulie 1979: 116), hence the tentative defini¬ 
tion "good wind." 

2 

A notion of this sort exists among the Huastec Maya, 
except that it is muxi? , the rain-bringing ina|^ of the 
east, who is said to be a babe in the morning and an 
elder at sundown. The length of a da/ in this Huastec 
niyth is really a solar year (Alcorn 1984 : 58-59 ). 

^One of Cruz Guzman's stories has been published under 
the title "The Cave of Don Juan " by Aucencio Cruz Guz¬ 
man, Kathryn Josserand, and Nicholas A. Hopkins, in the 
Third Palenque Round Table, 1978. Part 2. 

^ lembal ["aguardiente"; "liquor"] is an interesting word 
because its root lem "to burn" is often used in Maya 
words that have to do with "lightning" [c.f. Chapter i, 
note 7, page 75). The Manche Chois [or Choltis] re¬ 
ferred to lightning as u lem , or leem chahak, [leem 
chahac 1; "his/its lightning," or "the lightning of 
chahak " (Thompson 1970: 251). 

^In the transcript, the legendary Don Juan is referred 
to in a mixture of Choi and Spanish as yum san huaPni. 
Yum can be translated as patron or dueno (Aulie and 
Aulie 1978: 144). Cruz Guzman translates it as "nuestro 
patron Don Juan," but "owner" works just as well,^^ Ipe- 
cause yumAl, in the Choi of Sabanilla is the "hill 
owner," said to be a spirit that can harm men, and to 
whom the curanderos pray. yumAl is also used to mean an 
owner of a finca; and an authority who is not an Indian 
(Aulie and Aulie 1978: 144). 
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The cross 

of the 
to 


is also prayed to during the fiesta of the 
the Cross [Santa Cruz], because the cross is said 
give commands for everything that it is • 

So they set it [the cross] up so that the wa 
^ again from its source, they say, 

will never dry up again" 


77-78) 


so that the 
(Whittaker and Warkentin 


1965: 

(^ong the Huastec Maya, the maams 

Alcorn 1984: 233); maam means "grandfather and inaMl. 

5H means "thunder" (Larsen 1955: 44). 

g 

"lanich ?abi ?i ch ^uhlel ;" Hopkins and Josserand 
® this as "They 'say he had a 1 

a human soul would probab y 


with 

IOt -o 

Huastec lore, the wife of the 

Is also called grandmother [aachj 


trans- 

light- 

hombre 


maam is 
(Alcorn 


a toad 
1984: 


who 

140) . 

skt species, the bushmaster g Qf 

patterns tha^ are quite close to f f, is 

"Ot Yaxchilan Lintel 15 , bu^hisjerpent_^^_^ 

Nio ^^^^g^nous to the Maya area. Its ?Qon. 66) 
aragua to northern Argentina (Granata 











chapter 7 
THE TOJOLABAL 

The Tojolabal Maya live in the southeastern part 
of the state of Chiapas, Mexico, primarily in the muni- 
cipios of Comitan, Las Margaritas, La Independencia, and 
La Trinitaria [formerly Zapaluta]. As can be seen in 
Map 9 [page 158], the Tzeltal Maya border the Tojolabal 
on the north, northeast, and west. Spanish speakers are 
to the south and southwest, but further south in Chiapas 
are the Mams [also Mayan speakers]. Las Margaritas, La 
Independencia, and La Trinitaria are all near the Guate¬ 
malan border, and a few Tojolabal speakers may be found 
on the Guatemalan side in the jungle along the Rio 
Santo. Indigenous speakers of other Mayan languages-- 
the Jacaltecs, Chujs, and Kanjobals—are [or were tradi¬ 
tionally] located south of the Tojolabal in Guatemala^ 
(Montagu 1969: 226; Furbee-Losee 1976: 10, 18). 

Three categories of ecological zones are found 
in the Tojolabal region: highlands in the north, includ¬ 
ing a mountainous area east and northeast of Comitan; 
valleys and low plateaus in the southern lands; and 
stretches of jungle hot lands [tierra caliente] in the 
southeast. Agricultural activities are not unlike those 
found elsewhere in Chiapas. The highlands are primarily 
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Map 9. The Tojolabal and their Neighbors. After Furbee-Losee, The Correct 
Language: Tojolabal (1976; 14). 
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devoted to the classic Mesoamerican triad--maize, 
squash, and beans. In the better soil of the valleys 
the crops are more diversified to include sugar cane, 
coffee, citrus and other tropical fruits. Several riv¬ 
ers supply water to the north and northwest, but only 
small seasonal streams cut through the main part of the 
region. Natural wells that resemble the cenotes of 
Yucatan are the main sources of water (Ruz 1983: 147- 
148, Montagu 1969: 226). 

Unlike their neighbors the Tzeltals and Tzotz- 
ils, the Tojolabals do not have a native council that 
regulates the lives of the people. The Tojolabals were 
ruthlessly subjugated during the Colonial period when 
they were used as peones or de ^sc^p slaves in the 
haciendas of the area. As a result they became politi¬ 
cally disenfranchised at an early date, losing much of 
their tribal identity as well as their land. The land 
reform of Mexico [ca. 1857] never fully reached the 
To jolabal--they didn't succeed in gaining political 
control at the municipio level, and most of them re¬ 
mained attached by various forms of serfdom to the 
fincas [ranches] of the area (Ruz 1982: 186; Furbee- 
Losee 1976: 1; Montagu 1969: 227). 

Tojolabal territory has traditionally contained 
vast areas of undeveloped, unpopulated land owned by the 
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fed 


government. In an effort to relieve the pres 


Sure 


s of 


overpopulation in other parts of Chiapas, the 
^®xican government has been moving peasants from over 
''°rked areas into the Tojolabal region. These group 
include Tzotzils from Chamula and Huistm, Tzeltals from 
and Oxchuk, and Ladinos from all over the 
^furbee-Losee 1976: 5). 

Due in part to the historical problem of Colo 

, of outsido 

^position and to the more recen 
into the Tojolabal area, the Tojolabals 
crisis, primarily that of assimilation 
society. This is especially true m the mu 
of Trinitaria, Independencia, and Comit^. 

Of Margaritas, which has a higher percentage 
^^dian inhabitants, more of the Tojolabal identity 
l^een retained (Furbee-Losee 1976: 2, 3). 


niai i 
gro 
ide 


^^oups i 


Lad 


ino 


Pios 


Of 

Las 


Ac 


®fi 


ne- 


Language 

nsee, "What truly 

^'-'Cording to Louanna Furbee 

^ a Tojolabal to the outside world as well as to 
is his language" (1976: 6). The word tojola^ 

etymologized as tohol , an attributive of the noun 
“hich means "something straight, correct, 9^ 

II rpHnQ . tohol 

ornary;*' and Pab^al , "language. Thus,-- 

the correct language" (1976: 26). 
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Tojolabal [formerly labeled Chaneabal] is spok¬ 
en primarily in the municipios of Las Margaritas and 
Altamirano; there are enclaves of Tojolabal speakers in 
Independencia and Comit^, and new villages or hamlets 
inside the municipios of Trinitaria and Ocosingo. Re¬ 
gional dialects vary only slightly, so that the Tojola- 
bals have no problem communicating with one another 
(Schumann 1981: 132; Lenkersdorf 1979: 13; Furbee-Losee 
1976: 7, 38). For the most part it is the men who are 
bilingual, using Spanish in the Ladino world. The women 
have a tendency to remain monolingual Tojolabal speak¬ 
ers, and their conservatism serves to perpetuate Tojola- 
bel values (Furbee-Losee 1976: 4). 

Surveys conducted by Otto Schumann (1981), indi¬ 
cate that lexically and grammatically Tojolobal more 
closely approximates Chuj than any other Mayan language. 
According to Schumann's gl ottochronologica1 analysis, 
the minimum separation between Tojolabal and Chuj is 
12.3 centuries; the maximum distance in centuries is 
16.8. Schumann also relates Tojolabal to Tzeltal by a 
distance of between 14.3 to 17.5 centuries; and to 
Tzotzil by 18.6 to 19.2 centuries (Schumann 1981: 161). 
Terrence Kaufman agrees that Tojolabal and Chuj should 
be grouped together, but adds that the two languages 
should be grouped secondarily with Jacaltec and Kanjobal 








1 


(Furbee-Losee 1976: 9). 


Romerias 

The Tojolabals maintain ceremonial relationships 
with the Tzotzils, Tzeltals, Chois, and Chujs through 
the custom of making religious pilgrimages to Huistan 
and Venustiano Carranza [Tzotzil], Oxchuk [Tzeltal], 
Tila [Chol]--all in Chiapas--and to San Mateo Ixtatan 
[Chuj] in Guatemala. The purpose of these pilgrimages, 
called romerias, is to pray to the various patron saints 
for rain and good harvests, to ask other favors of God, 
and to comply with promesas made during critical p 
J^iods2 (Ruz 1 982: 285; Furbee Losee 1976: 13; Adams 

n.d. ) . 

An interesting interplay of intercultural rela¬ 
tions manifests during the romerias. Four respected me 
take the role as representatives of the community before 
the saints. Traditionally, the leaders of the romeria 
to San Mateo Ixtat^ were Tzeltal "crencipales" from 
Trinitaria [Zapaluta]. The Tojolabal depended upon the 
Zapalutec elders because they were the only ones who 
J^new the appropriate prayers, which although they have 
ultimately come to be recited in Spanish, were formu 
lated in the distant past. According to informants, the 
prayers were originally said in a language "like Tzel- 
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tal/* but not exactly. The said language could respond 
to Zapaluteco or Coxoh, or from a "special” language 
^sed for sacred rituals (Ruz 1982: 54, citing Lopez 
Austin, personal communication). 

In the present era, the romerias to Ixtat^ have 
become less frequent for several reasons. First, al¬ 
though San Mateo Ixtatan is an important ceremonial 
center for both the Tojolabals and the Chujs, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for them to cross the 
border into Guatemala. Another reason is the declining 
belief in the role of the saints regarding the control 
cf the environment since the introduction of modern 
agricultural practices such as irrigation and fertil¬ 
izers (Schumann 1981: 164, 165; Ruz 1982: 285-286). 

A departure from tradition has occured in recent 
years because the local chawuktik [hombres rayo] of the 
"fcjolabal communities have conspired to break away from 
external dependence by leading the romerias themselves, 
^hen a prolonged drought plagued the area, the Zapalutec 
"^zeltal prayer makers cast the blame on the Tojolabal 
chawuktik , and publically reprimanded them for abandon- 
i^9 ancient tradition (Ruz 1982: 54). 

Chawuktik : the Tojolabal Lightning Men 

The Tojolabal cha wuk, "lightning man, or horn- 
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fare rayo,” plays an integral role in the Indian communi¬ 
ties. The chawuk is an individual who has the power 
authorized by God, or by the Lightning and Rain God, 
chawuk . to convert himself into lightning and attract 
rain (Ruz 1982: 196; Furbee-Losee 1976: 372). A chawuk 
niay be identified from birth by an abnormal bony growth 
[extosis] on his skull, or by an abnormal opening of the 
sagital suture where the parietal bones of the skull 
converge. Markings of this sort indicate that the child 
is designated to become a "vivo" (Ruz 1982: 196). 

In the Tojolabal world view, vivos are individ 
uals who have received special supernatural powers from 
God who has bestowed them with a powerful w ay he 1 [ na 
gual]. Among the vivos are those who can transform 
themselves into atmospheric phenomena and, as is common 
to Mesoamerican beliefs concerning supernatural beings, 
some of them are beneficial to mankind, while others are 
®vil. Those who can transform themselves into yaxal^ 
chawuk [green thunderbolt, rayo verde] are at the top of 
the hierarchy of the "good" vivos. Their primary job is 
to control the seasonal rains. Other beneficial vivos 
include the k^intum , or Rainbow Man, who prevents the 
destructive action of thunderstorms; the ik , or Wind, 
and the tzantzewal , or chant^wai [Lightning], the 

ho plays in the clouds 


younger brother of the rayo w 
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'^hiie his older brother attracts the rains (R 

56-57 ) . 

Vivos who have received powers of equal 
strength, but are aligned on the side of evil are 

[Tornado or Whirlwind], the chak^ [Hurricane], 
the takin chawuk ^ [Dry Lightning], who is the evil 

Counterpart of the vaxal chawuk. Of the two typ 

Shawul^, the takin cha^'li’S powerful, and is 

feared because it has the power to take the lives 
P^eple and animals-deeds which are not within the realm 

yaxal chawuk ^ (Ruz 1982: 57). 

Curers are also classified as vivos, and are 
^iwiarly divided between those who who use their powers 


good 


-Fi^rious side is the 
Od or for evil. On the nefari 

4 - "Fp^ired of 3.11 

Lh [ pukui ] . or brujo, who is the m . ■ n 

Vivos. This character is almost always 
the taMn cha^. An individual who has this type 

Hazhei usually begins his road to power by 

■ r he has succeed in controlUng 

ss a curandero. Once he 

with tne 

a ut V, association wj. 

- forces of evil through his 

, g inflicting harm (Ruz 

lerworld, he becomes capable ot 

^ it is not enough to be 

In the case of a chawu__, 

-n +- nart of his power He 

e vivo. An important p 

of maize 

’Winq whpr<ta 
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tomatoes, beans, squash, and other plants the Tojolabals 

CUlti.V3.tG. TItIGSG 3ltZ il 3 IT G IT G pIT G S G H t G d ty yOUIlQ^ 

plants of the various species that are zealously guarded 
by other chawuktik or hombres rayo in caves whose loca¬ 
tions are kept secret. A chawuk is born with the know¬ 
ledge of their location, but he doesn t yet possess 
them. Using his ability to turn into lightning, he 
loiters around the caves of other communities in order 
to steal the altz "il . Usually, he is not alone in this 
endeavor, but is accompanied by other established cha _ 
w uktik from his village, who stand by to join him in the 
inevitable conflict that follows when the other rayos 
realize that their community is about to be deprived of 
its altz "i l. The battle takes place in a terrible 
electrical storm in which the strongest chaw ukti jc will 
win. When a storm such as this takes place, the people 
know that the hearts of their plants are in litigation 

(Ruz 1982: 196-197). 

The following account describes a rather gro 
tesque battle for the custody of the altz i l of maize. 


TALE 15: 

The Attempted Theft of the altz ij, of Carran^ 

A man whose w ayhel was yax^ chawuk was at the 
romeria of San Bartolo [the patron saint of Venustiano 
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o , ■> 1 TTht^rp he became aware of 

Carranza, a Tzotzil pueblo], wher 

some fertile fields of maize. He decided to steal 

altz^il of the maize to take back to his colonia. 

• u Tzotzil hoinbros rayo 

advantage of a moment when t 

1 - 4 - 4-1 p maizG plant from 

^ere distracted, he plucked the lit 

V7T 4“h it* When the 

the cave where it was kept and f e 

-t-hat they had been 

hombres rayo of Carranza realize 

U 1 -he thief. They caught 

i^obbed, they went to search f 

. . _ i-ommunity 

with hii 


ley went to search 

'' fa moiolabal community 
...m on the road to Vaxa [a ToDOla 

4”n attack him and 

or finca near Veracruz]. They decided t 

V-) * TTi tryiug to wound 

immediately launched themselves at 

hi.. The thiet. seetng a herd ot cattle nearby, turned 

hi.sel, into lightning and plunged into one of the 

1 -hrew himself [as 

animals, when one of the hombres rayo 

irq die, but the yajcal 
lightning] at the cow, it would die, 

K . f its mouth, and rapidly pass 

2.il^wu_k would pop out of i 

anrl out again through 

through the anus of another cow, 

T ^+■ phle to reach 

its mouth. In this manner he was a 

V, he ran out of cattle. 

Yaxa, but unfortunately for hi f , 6 ^ 4 -h 

w the altzJJb^ of 

Upon leaving the last of the bea 

.K- ■ . . holt of lightning, and he drop- 

thief was struck with a bo 

• was recovered by the 
Ped dead. The "hearf of the maize was 

r mnc;i- have been allied 
Trotril chawuktik of Carranza [who must 

-ui .nd returned to the cave of 
with the takin r-hawuktik] 

San Bartolo (Ruz 1982: 60-61)- 
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Once a cha wuk has succeeded in obtaining an 
tz ^il . it is put in a nearby cave called snah chawuk^ 
[ snaj cha wuk, "home of the thunderbolt"], where the 
hombres rayo meet. A day is dedicated to celebrate a 
fiesta for the cave. After a chawuk has possession of 
the altz^il, he can send rain. He is esteemed by the 
Tojolabals as one of the wise men that are qualified for 
leadership, and is invested with the office of leading 
the romerias (Ruz 1982: 197). 

At this point, some of the chawuktik can step 
into the category of takin chawuk , while others continue 
i^eing yaxal chawuk . The difference is much more than 
semantic. The takin chawuktik , by virtue of their pact 
'^ith the Lord of the Underworld, add to their curative 
powers the capacity to cast evil spells. From this 
n^oment they are called pukuh [brujo]. The power of a 
iaJiin chawuk is totally dependent on the recognition of 
the group. As long as he retains his credibility, his 
influence in the community is very strong. In periods 
Of drought, the takin chaw u_k may single out a personal 
enemy as the cause and order his extermination. When 
asked to effect a cure, he can solicit fees which allows 
him to accumulate material goods. However, if he should 
exceed the boundaries of what is considered to be ac- 
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csptable in terms of power and wealth, or begins to make 
unrealistic demands, the people will turn on him. Be¬ 
cause his power would not exist if they didn t want 
5tant him recognition, they may also strip him of that 
power, if not by taking the drastic action of having him 
Assassinated, then merely [and more frequently] by d 
hying the mental recognition (Ruz 1982: 197-198, 288, 

309) . 

In the magical-religious sphere, the chawuktiJi 
maintain an asymmetrical relationship with the rest of 
^he community. In the mind of the Tojolabal, they 
responsible for controlling the rythm of the rainy sea 
Sons (Ruz 1982: 292). Because they are the only 
^ho can see the altz^il of the plants, they are held 
accountable for the success of the crops raised by the 
Community, it is said that if the crops are not pr 
tive, it might be because there is not a hombre ray 
£haw^, in the community. Or, the poverty of 

be blamed on the carelessness of the hombres y 
^ho were unable to prevent the rayos of other communi 

^ies from stealing the hearts of the plants. 

ShawuJ^ are the guardians of the community, it is said 

4>u . -I TT-iil be abandoned (Ruz 

if they dier the 

1982: 284; Lenkersdorf 1979: 89). 

Hne to increased contact 
In the present era, due 
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with Western culture, the chawuk seems to be disappear¬ 
ing in some communities. This is quite understandable-- 
as tradition is abandoned, the attempts of the chawuk to 
accumulate wealth and power receive less attention from 
the people, and he becomes one of the institutions to 
dissipate (Ruz 1982; 292). As one of Carlos Lenkers- 

dorf's informants puts it: 

The chawuk does not admit that he is 
rayo, so it is not known if there are 
still hombres rayo. Perhaps they no 
longer exist, because now we harvest 
very little (Lenkersdorf 1979: 89, 

translation mine). 

Other Personified Spirits of Atmospheric Phenomena 
As would be expected in an area that traditionally 
depends on agriculture, the Tojolabal pantheon is com¬ 
posed principally of beings who represent the elements 
of nature: Sun, Moon, Goddess of Water, Lord of the 
Forest and the Animals, Thunderbolt, Wind, Lightning, 
Whirlwind, Rainbow, and Storm [huracan]. That these 
beings are still present in the mind of the indigenes 
demonstrates that 450 years of Christian lectures have 
not been sufficient to destroy their belief in the 
mythical personalities of natural phenomena that have 
long been thought to govern the life of the community 
(Ruz 1982 : 55 , 283) . 

As this monolog is focused on the spirits of atmos- 
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pheric phenomena, the lore of the sun and the moon are 
not included here. The role of the chawuk [thunderbolt] 
has already been discussed. The evil takin chawuk has 
his nemesis in the k^intum , a man whose wayhel is rain- 
bow--the Rainbow Man, or hombre arcoiris. It is said 
that the k'intum has the ability to "seal" the rains-- 
that is, to modify or impede any devastation provoked by 
the chawuk , and so has power over him. Logically, it 
would seem that the k'intum would also have power over 
the community, but this is not the case because the 
Rainbow Man lacks social recognition as an individual. 
In effect, the k "intu m has no influence over his neigh¬ 
bors for the simple reason that no one knows him. He 
can reveal neither his identity, nor identify the donor 
who has granted him power (Ruz 1982: 198, 199). 

The same anonymity holds true for those vivos 
who can transform themselves into ik" [Wind], chakaxib 
[Hurricane], and bitus [Whirlwind]. Of these, the ik_ 
is considered to be benevolent, while the chakaxib and 
the bitus are responsible for heavy damaging winds (Ruz 
1982: 57, 199). 

The vivos who have Lightning [ c hantze waj^ or 
tzantzewal in Tojolabal; rel^pago in Spanish] for a 
w ayhel are usually children, as Lightning is said to be 
the younger brother of the rayo. The tzantzewal plays 
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in the clouds when it starts to rain, and in the mind of 
the Tojolabal is neither good nor evil. It is also said 
that there are four tzantzewaltik who support the earth 
[conceived of as a huge structure with four corners] on 
their backs.® When a tzantzewal tires and shifts his 
burden, the earth quivers and quakes (Ruz 1982: 55, 57, 
198) . 

Lenkersdorf found that the word tzantzewal has 
various meanings and several different regional pronun 
ciations: sanselaw , chamtzelaw , k^antzelaw , k''antzewal, 
and sanse wa 1 . Some say the tzantzela w are lights that 
appear in the hills at night. They are not true light¬ 
nings, but beings who walk under the sky. Looking at 
the tzantzelaw is a cure for warts. Others say that the 
sansewal or sansela w are either lightnings, falling 
stars, or lights that appear at night in the hills. 
There are those who say that they look like shooting 
stars, but really they are little serpents of fire. In 
the sky they shine like lights with tails, but when they 
reach the earth they are not stones but little black 
snakes or worms that divide when they touch the ground 

(Lenkersdorf 1979: 13, 312, 325, 370). 

The Tojolabal Water Goddess, xinani1 ha? [ xinan , 
"ladina woman," + ha? , "water"] and her male counterpart 
the snalil ha? [ nal , "ladino man"], are beings conceived 
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as mestizos that live in the rivers, lakes, and 
lagoons. Both are thought of as having white skin and 
clothing. The xinani1 ha? is also called Sirenita or 
Duena del Agua. According to the ancients it is a good 
idea to solicit the help of these water spirits if one 
wants to obtain an abundant catch of fish. The xinan i1 
ha? and the snalil ha? are accompanied by little otters 
or water dogs called tz^i?il ha? f t z ^i 1 ha ? ] (Ruz 1 982: 
61-62) . 

Although the Lord of the Forest and Animals, the 
Hi wan pukuh , [also known as niwan winik or Sombreron ] , 
is not a spirit of atmospheric phenomena, his descrip¬ 
tion will be included here because of his apparent 
relationship to the Tzotzil Earth Lord and because he is 
^Iso the Lord of the Underworld, and as such, the ally 
the takin chawuk . The niwan pukuh , great brujo, or 
i^evil, lives inside a huge cave. An armadillo is his 
throne, and a colossal deer is his beast of burden. 
Caves are considered to be the entrances to the under¬ 
world, k^ik^inal , a world of darkness and demons. The 
Siwan pukuh is the absolute ruler of the k ik ina l. His 
description fits that of a mestizo hacendado. He is 
seen as a tall man of light complexion who wears a large 
hat and has silver spurs on his boots. The niw^ 
has a dual personality. Besides his underworld connec- 
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tion, he is also considered Lord of the Forest, and as 
such is the caretaker of the animals in the woods. He 
regulates the hunt, and protects young animals from 
being killed by hunters (Ruz 1982: 63, 64-65). 

The Hombre Rayo in Tojolabal Mythology 

The Tojolabal chawuk appears to have one trait 
that distinguishes him from rayos in other Mayan and 
Mixe-Zoquean legends, that is, his ability to see the 
"hearts" of the plants. Otherwise, Tojolabal beliefs 
concerning the cha wuk are quite similar to those of the 
Tzeltal chaPuk . Both have a dual nature--their good 
qualities include guarding the community and attracting 
rain; while on the negative side they are feared as 
practitioners of witchcraft. And, as in all the other 
cultures previously discussed, the Tojolabal chaw^ is a 
powerful nagual. 

The following stories highlight features of the 
Tojolabal chawuk that are also found elsewhere in Meso- 

america. 


TALE 16: sbacaquk :^ The Taj^ of Uie Rayo 
Once there were two brothers. The older brother 
was a rayo [tchauk], but the younger brother didn t know 

, and every day they went 


It. 


They had a milpa together 
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to tend it, but the older brother would only work for a 
while and then he would leave. The younger brother 
didn't know where he went, until one day he decided to 
follow him and saw that he entered a cave. Peeking 
inside the cave he saw the padre rayo [ tata m tchabuki ] 
lying in a hammock. Next to him sat the man s older 
brother, and an armadillo was off to the side. 

The padre rayo saw the stranger standing in the 
door of the cave. "Who is that man?" asked the ta^ m- 
tchabuki . 

"It's my younger brother," responded the older 

brother. 

"Then call him," said the ta^ mtchabuki . 

So the younger brother was invited in and they 
asked him if he would like to become a thunderbolt--a 

rayo. 

"Why not?" said the younger brother. 

The tata mtchabuki told the younger brother to 
choose a suit of clothes, and he chose a green one. 

"Too bad," said the t^amtchabuki, "You have 
chosen clothes that are not very powerful." Then he put 
the younger brother to a test. "Go strike down that 

ocote [pine tree]/" he ordered. 

The younger brother, dressed as a green thunder¬ 
bolt [yaxal chawuk 1 , went up to strike at the ocote, but 
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Q 1 "uck up th6ir0 in its 

Nothing happenedf instead he go 

K T j [who was already e 

fc>i^anches. Then the older brother L 

rayo] got up, gave the ocote a whack and knocked 

down. The younger brother got himself out 

T-avo " they told the 
"You are of no use as a ray , 

11 h(= the rayo vie jo, the 

younger brother. "You will be t 

^onH ao to work ano" 
rumble of the sea. Choose a woman a g 

ther piece of land. 

and the tatamt^habulri and his 
He chose a woman, and tne lo—-- 

=, hnx They told him to 
older brother sealed her up m a box. 

the box until he arrived at 
carry her and not to open th 

the place where he was going to wor 

K ^thPr stopped on the trail and 
But the younger brother PH 

1 3 t the beautiful woman he 

opened the box to get a look a 

see anything, then he 
had chosen. At first he didn t se Y 

1 , . • this—what he saw in the box 

looked again and-"iniagine t 

• 97“"99)* 

only a toad! (Basauri 1 

********* 

, * 11 a story that follows a similar 
The Tzeltal tell a sto y 

hr-nther who is a rayo, and 

theme, only it is the younger 

^ gHe is given a 

the older brother who is put t 

it but the cord snaps into 
oord and asked to stretch r 

. . to the four corners of the 

four pieces and flies off 

i-Kot' to fall into the sea 
Universe, causing the older brothe 

.. 1 -irrhtninq (Hermitte 1970a: 
^ud be converted into "mute 9 
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31-32). 

1 nf the Thunderbolt 

It appears that the legend of the 

• -.1 and saved by e mortal 

9etting caught by a water animal 

is common in Chiapas. The next account [Tale 17) 
Similar to stories told by the Tzotsil and the Choi 

[Tales 9 and 14]. 


:h 


tale 17: The Frog WiiS 

fhere was a man, a chawuk, who 

A long time ago there 

1 ricenup'al]. A man came 

grabbed by a water anima-£ 

Q The chawuk asked the 

^long and saw him stuck there. 

He asked the man to go to 

passerby to do him a favor. 

j leather strap from 

his house in the underworld and ge 

j "-h Qpe the wifo of 
his wife. The man went, but he i 

handed and told the 

ne cha wuk, so he came back emp y 

K there. The chawuk told him 

hawuk that his wife wasn t , , • 

because [he knew that] his 

° 90 to his house again, 

n ;,rrived at the house of 
ife was there. When the man 

• r. a frog [wo?] came out. 
he cha wuk for the second time, 

that the chawuk had asked for. 

e was given the strap that - 

. .trap to the ^e was 

When he brought the P , on 

far away. But the man 

old to get himself back, to g ^ -ee 

^ hp wanted to see 

anted to see what was going to happ ^ 

. vnorP he could watch, and 
he thunderbolt. So he stayed wher 

struck dead. 

hen the thunderbolt came, the 
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The chawuk [who had escaped from the water am 
'^sl ] was angry because the man had disobeyed him [but 
revived him, because he wanted to reward him for his 
help]. He told the man to go find a wife, and he gave 
him a green suit [ vaxal k u?i ]. Then the ch^uk told 
the man to test himself on a pine tree. The man tried 
[his lightning power], but he got stuck in the tree, 
the chawuk found him crying. Then the man found his 
wife: she was lightning. He wasn't good for anything^^ 
(Supple and Mendenhall 1948: 119-121). 


Another realm in the mystique that surrounds the 
Lord of Lightning surfaces in Tojolabal mythology, that 
is, the role of the Thunderbolt in the legend of the 
origin of maize. The Tojolabal version, repeated here 
in an abbreviated form, is similar to myths concerning 
the origin of maize found among the Zoque (Baez-Jorge 
1983; 392-393), the Huastec (Alcorn 1984: 62), the Tzel 
tal (Thompson 1970; 351-352), the Mam (England 1976: 93, 
96), and the Pokomchi (Mayers 1958: 3-11).^^ 


TALE 18: The Origin of Maize [To-)olabal _2 
It wasn't until the second creation that man had 
maize. Man became aware of its existence because God 
had given him a taste of it, but He didn't reveal to the 
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people where the maize was kept hidden. One day a man 
saw an ant carrying some grains. A grain fell from the 
ant's load and the man noticed that when it germinated, 
it grew into a maize plant. The man interrogated the 
ant until it finally showed him the secret place where 
the maize was concealed. But it was hidden in a crevi 
of a rock, and the opening was so small that there was 
no way the man could get at it. So he asked for 
help of a woodpecker who pecked at the rock, but was 
unable to break it. Then the man called for the rayo. 
Agreeing to help the man, the rayo struck the rock. It 
opened, and the grains of maize tumbled out. The k 
nels on top that had been scorched by the lightning were 
black; those that had only received the heat were 
red; the grains that had been touched by the light were 
yellow; and those on the bottom remained white. That is 
'''by maize comes in a variety of colors and 
because the rock where it was hidden was struck by 
lightning (Ruz 1981: 17). 
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Notes to Chapter 7 

^Due to the terminally harsh conditions 
Indians of Guatemala by the Guatemalan \heir 

i^ecent past and present, many Indians asvlum in 

native villages, often attempting to state of 

Mexico, not only in the Tojolabal ^ Yucatan and 

Chiapas, but in the states of Campeche, cation 

Quintana Roo (Victor Montejo; personal communicatio , 

March 1985) . 

^The practice of making religious pilgrimages to other 
Villages is also found among the Yuca while living 

tana Roo who call the journeys promesas. nriveleged 

with the Maya of Tulum in pueblo^ of cLn 

to accompany them on a promesa to P , made 

Kah. A ‘^fei weeks later, the people of Chan Kah 

their promesa to Tulum. 

^All persons are either "vivos" endowed with e^^clj^er- 
ness drawn from supernatural power an -Polom "rock 

[such as rayos or biujosl; or they are Sf? 

= V.CSvtck.n« _ Of tho tWO pOSS1111111 eS , ^6 


OL .-;-- 

heads"-ave«ge persons. Of the )!"’ 

latter is preferred (Furbee Losee 19 . f 

^Mario Ruz (1982: passim) ^ hlnki^s- 

[tak_jji] , and glosses the word as , ^ot 

dorf (1979: 339) defines takin as ^eco , 

list the word tak^in . In the ' ossibility 

takin will be used throughout, . Jhould not 

Hit- tak-in may be a regional pronunciation should 

be overlooked. 

^Vivos who are not atmospheric can^transform 

roonisco, an old woman without a fami Y k "ak' choh 

herself into a monkey to steal food; and the^ 
fk'ak' choil a tiger with a ball of fire burning 

t^iih-in^ fo?ehLd who frightens travelers and causes 

them to lose their way (Ruz 1982: 57). 

lt°T 5:9MY''54-5 5u"''LeSerko?f defines 

altz'U a's "hkrt, stomach, souU 
entrails, interior, genious, spirit, breast 

W chawuk may well be the name of ^ 

Informants of Supple and ] ^nd p "anak 

SjLieen chawuk ("cave of the lift"!"? ' and R^nak 
chawuk ["mane of lightning"] (1948. 
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"1 

^ sbacaquk . which Basauri (1931: 97) corrects to 
tcl^buk" translates as "about the 

rayo." This story was written in phonetic 3 Veen 

the original spelling of the ^ is 

retained so that it may be noted chauk 

variously written as kawuk or ka-uk [— 3— • 

[ tchauk1 . and chawuk [ tchabuk ]. 

^'^The Sierra Popoluca also believe that there are 
nings at each of the four cardinal points (Munch 19 
189) . 

^^In Supple and Mendenhall s transcription of thi 
(1948: 119-121), the last passage is 

added [in brackets] the phrases necessary glossed 

coherently. In the microfilm anything" 

the last sentence as "she/he isn t g ^ ■■ foi- 

(1948: 121 ). Probably the suit wasn't 

lowing the theme of Tale 16, since the 9 (Tale 9], 

very powerful. Also, in the Tzotzil 
Yusumprum, the man who saved the . anhe_ 
j^Qb f was a lazy good-for-nothing. 

“This theme Is also found in an 7 */ i" which 

the deity Nanahuatl threw a thun er /rnpjiQck 1985* 
mountain that contained the first 

251). The Sierra Popoluca associate ® . different 

with lightning and storm, but the theme is different 

[c.f. Tale 5]. 


























Chapter 8 
THE JACALTEC 


Speakers of Jacalteo Maya are found in the 
northwest highlands of Guatemala in the Huehuetenango 
district, in the valleys of the Rio Azul and Flo Hulsta, 
and on the northwestern slopes of the Cuohumatanes Moun¬ 
tains. The towns in which Jacalteo is spoken are Jacal- 
tenango, Concepcion Huista, San Antonio Huista, San 
Marcos Huista, Santa Ana Huista, and Nenton, where Kan- 
jobal and Chuj are also spoken. Across the Hexico- 
Guatemala border in Chiapas, Jacalteo is spoken in Gua 
dalupe Victoria and Paso Hondo (Stratmeyer 1977: 126; 

Day 1979). 

TO the west of the Jacaltecs, across the border 
in Mexico, are speakers of Tojolabal and Spanish. In 

Guatemala, Chuj speakers are north and northeas 

ucar, 1 -n the northeast and east, 
Jacaltecs, Kanjobal is spoken t 

1 south (str6.tmGysr 

and Mam dialects are spoken to th 

1977: 126; see Map 10, page 183). 

_ I *1 n danaer of extinction. 

The Jacaltec culture is i 9 

Because of political violence, thousands of Jacaltecans 

have fled to Mexico, where for their own 

refugees they try to adapt the local dress and customs, 

leaving their own traditions behind them m Guatemala. 
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In spite of this exodus, some 30,000 Jacaltecans remain 
in Guatemala. These Indians preserve a deep sense of 
pride in their Jacaltec heritage (Montejo 1984). 

Individuals with Supernatural Power 

The only comprehensive ethnography on the Jacal- 
tecs to date is LaFarge and Beyers^ The Year Bearer s 
People (1931). The prevalent theme of their worlc is the 
continued use of the 260-day ritual calendar. An indi¬ 
vidual who possesses the Icnowledge of the worlcings of 
the calendar is called an ahb 'e . 

The ahb e is consulted for all community activi¬ 
ties. He or she is a diviner or soothsayer who can 
determine the proper day for fiestas, or for beginning 
the 40-day prayer for rain. The annual rain ceremony, 
or prayer, is called the qanbal nap [ kan-bal na£ - plea 
for rain"]. It begins around the 25th of April during 
the festival of San Marcos. Twenty days later, in the 
middle of May, is the climax of the prayer, performed by 
the cha?lom [ tcajLom - "prayer-maJcers" ] and the wa^ 
winai [ watc w inak - literally "good man," a ceremonial 
official]. Following the qanbal nap i s another twenty 
days of prayer that end in the first part of June, by 
which time it should already be raining (LaFarge and 
Beyers 1931: 143^ 148, 174). 
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Besides regulating ritual activities, the ahb e 
is said to be able to consult the ancient calendar in 
order to divine the reasons for illness or misfortune, 
and to identify the brujo responsible. The ahb e can 
also be a practitioner of witchcraft, but abhors the 
label brujo, preferring to be called a zahorin. He or 
she is sought for effecting cures, and receives payment 
for this service. The office of ahb "e is highly re¬ 
spected; the people refer to the ahb 'e as a sabio, one 
who knows, one who speaks clearly" (Day 1979 ; LaFarge 

and Beyers 1931: 153, 164). 

There are various individuals who have the in 
nate power to protect the community. Among these are 
the vilomal jet , persons who may be dead or alive who 
can see everything that happens and who provide protec¬ 
tion for those who are in danger. Along the same line 
are those who fill the office of komam komi [comam comi 
- "our father, our mother"]. These respected people 
protect the pixanes ["souls"] of the people from brujos, 
and guard the pueblo and the milpas against floods, 
strong winds, and epidemics. They may either take away 
an illness, or send one as a supernatural punishment 
[Day 1979]. 

The ilu m k^inal , "time watcher," is a type of 
shaman who is also said to protect the village and its 
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people from harm. The power of these individuals is 
localized in their gaze; they have but to look at a 
danger and it will be exorcised. It is said that if it 
rains hard for days^ the ilum k inal goes out and looks 
— then presumably^ the rain stops (LaFarge and Beyers 
1931: 142). 

Those men and women who have the capability of 
transforming themselves into animals for nefarious pur¬ 
poses are known as nawales [ *'naguales" ]. In Jacaltec, 
the term is iqom pixan [ iqom pican ] , "soul bearer" 
(LaFarge and Beyers 1931: 134). In order for a nawal to 
convert into an animal/ he or she must make three or 
four somersaultS/ after which the metamorphosis is com 
plete. The return to the human state is accomplished by 
reversing these actions (Stratmeyer 1977: 138). 

The nawales can be malicious. It is said that 
they pray to the devil/ na ] m atz wal i 1 [ nax mac wa 1 i ] t 
for the power to place curses. They are also capable of 
curing by removing the curses of other nawales. Jacal- 
tec nawales make it their business to uphold the tradi 
tional values of the ancestors/ punishing those members 
of society who seek to emulate the modern world by 
participating in cultural change or by accumulating 
commercial items such as Ladino dress or battery oper 
ated radios (Stratmeyer 1977: 133/ 141 / 143/ 148/ 150). 
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Supernatural Beings: the Guardians 

Among the Jacaltecs there is a fine line between 
the ancestors, the guardians of the springs, and the 
guardians of the hills. Indians go to the springs to 
communicate to their ancestral spirits and pray for the 
protection of their nawales. It is said that the 
springs are presided over by guardian spirits called 
ahaw . Prayers are often addressed to komam ahaw , which 
may be translated as "our father lord" (LaFarge and 
Beyers 1931: 130-131, 135, 172, 190). 

The guardians of the hills are also called ahaw : 
y—aha w j— w itz [ y—ahau hwits ], "lord of the hills, or 
koma m j-witz , "our father [of] the hill." They live 
inside the hills in big houses where they keep piles of 
money and have all kinds of maize in abundance. A man 
might make an agreement with the y-ahaw j-witz with the 
result that when he dies, he passes into the service of 
these lords in the hereafter of their beautiful inner 
kingdoms. It is said that in an earlier era, the guard 
ians of the hills were the Day Lords, the men after whom 
the days were named. In antiquity, the Day Lords were 
earthly rulers who protected the village and allotted 
parcels of land. Now, as guardians of the hills, they 
sometimes appear as richly dressed men who ride through 
the hills on horses or deer, and can be recognized 
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because their hats are red underneath (LaFarge and Bey¬ 
ers 1931: 131-132, 135, 159). 

It is said that the komam j-witz , or naj j-witz 
[ nax wic ] , ^ keep the animal spirits of the nawales 
within the safety of their inner hill corrals during the 
daytime.^ If a nawal has offended the guardian of a 
hill, his animal spirit may be kept chained outside the 
corral where he cannot rest or get food. Thus the human 
nawal becomes ill and will die unless an ahb^ or anl _ o in 
[ afllom - "curer"] intervenes with prayers to the naj 
w itz to beg forgiveness for his ailing client, and asks 
that the animal spirit be allowed back in his corral 
(Stratmeyer 1977: 136). 

A legendary ancestral and cultural figure known 
as iich mam, or jich mame , is a spiritual leader said to 
have been one of the first fathers when the world was 
new (Montejo 1984 : 5 , 7 ). jich mam translates as "our 
great old father," or "our grandfather" (Day 1979 ; La¬ 
Farge and Beyers 1931: 332). 

Lightning and Lightning Men 

Lightnings are thought of as supernatural beings 
who protect the villages. The Jacaltec term for light¬ 
ning is koma m k^uh , or k^uh [ co mam c>h, naj c_^] 

"Our Father Thunderbolt." 


(Day 1979), and translates as 
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Victor Montejo, a Jacaltec from Jacaltenango 
whose ambition is to preserve the legends of his people, 
has written a book, ^ Kanil, of Lightning ( 1984), 

that eloquently expresses the Jacaltec belief in the 
spirit of lightning. The epic tale of "El CL^nii" 
[ kanil ] begins with the legendary patriarch iich main. 
Under the direction of the gods, lich mam surrounded the 
newly settled village of Xajla? [the original name of 
Jacaltenango] with man-gods called k uh . These semi 
divine individuals are the embodiment of lightning and 
thunder, who function as eternal guardians of the people 
of the village (Montejo 1984: 17). 

The k'uh winaj [lightning men, hombres rayo] 
live in the cliffs and in certain rocks that surround 
Jacaltenango.^ Legend has it that the k uh w ina ] , also 
called k"uh ahaw [ c"uh aha w ] (Day 1979), must live apart 
from their villagers because of their ability to trans¬ 
form themselves into lightning. Jacaltecans journey to 
the heights of mountains to pray to the k uh , burning 
the incense pom and black candles as they ask for pro 
tection (Montejo 1984: prologue; LaFarge and Beyers 
1931: 136). According to Victor Montejo, this ritual is 

observed especially when young men are pressed into 
military service. It is said that: 
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...in time of war a kanil lives in 
every Jacaltecan...[because] our protec¬ 
tor, the man of lightning, always walks 
before our sons and protects them, de¬ 
stroying all danger and obstacles in 
their path (Montejo 1984: prologue). 

” kanil , " or komam q ^anil is one of the legendary 
"first fathers,"^ and a patron of the k ^uh winaj . q an¬ 
il is also a day name--the equivalent of the Yucatec day 
lamat , and the principal of the four Year Bearers in the 
Jacaltec calendar. He is considered to be the "humane" 
God of War that was chosen by the Jacaltec ancestors who 
preferred him to the bloody tohi 1 of the Quiche (Montejo 
1984: prologue). It is more than mere coincidence that 

q “^ani 1 is thought of as a War God, since the day q anil , 
or lamat is connected with Venus, a planet associated 
with warfare among the Maya (Scheie 1985 : 30). 

In Jacaltec oral tradition, the legend of "El 
q "anil " has been passed on from generation to genera¬ 
tion. The following version has been condensed from the 

epic recorded by Victor Montejo (1984), with notes com- 

✓ 

paring and contrasting episodes from LaFarge and Beyers 
(1931) accounts of the same legend. 

TALE 19: ^ q 'anil, Man of Lightning 

When the people of Xajla? heard the drums, they 
knew it was time to go to war. The strongest and most 

every valley and hill gathered in the 


able men from 
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plaza before jich mam . He told them of a strange battle 
far away, and of invaders hidden in the sea that could 
destroy whole armies. Because the men of Xajla? were 
known for their valor, jich mam had been sent by the 
king to collect warriors. 

From the men assembled, iich mam chose those who 
were strong and brave. But then the sorcerers came 
forth with an argument. "These men that you have chos¬ 
en," they said, "belong at home with their women and 
their fields. This is not a war of strength and valor, 
but a war of arts and occult powers. We are sorcerers. 
Take us, for we can part the waves, we know the cunning 
of the beasts." Then the sorcerers began to change. 
Shouting and snarling they leapt about, becoming ser¬ 
pents, jaguars, enraged cats, biting toads, poisonous 
flies, shrewd foxes, and rabid dogs. The sounds they 
made brought terror to human souls. 

jich mam looked at the sorcerers and wondered if 
they would even return from the war alive, let alone 
emerge victorious. There were only twenty-eight of 
them, but they thought that their powers were enough. 
In spite of his doubts, ~i ich m^ro began the olden rites 
of blood and fire to prepare the sorcerers for battle. 

The sorcerers were pompous. They paraded about, 
acting as if they had already beaten the enemy. In 
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their vanity they demanded porters to carry their pots 
and their sleeping mats, for as magicians, they need 
only carry their powers. Two boys were chosen to be the 
porters, one called Xuwan [Xuan--the Jacaltec pronuncia¬ 
tion of "Juan"], and another who today is known as Juan 
Maidez.^ And so the thirty of them, sorcerers and boys, 
went off to fight a foreign enemy in a faraway place. 

At night Xuwan lay without sleeping. He knew 
the sorcerers were no match for death. He thought of 
the eastern cliffs of Sat B"ak"ul, the home of b alun 
kana [Nine Stars], the first of the Lightning Men and 
archprotector of Xajla?. Wasting no time, he ran 
through the night, climbed Sat B ak ul, and asked the 
k ^uh , b ^alun kana , for the power to make lightning. 
But the power of b^alun kana was so great, so tremen¬ 
dously destructive, that he would bestow it on no man. 
Instead, he sent Xuwan to the k"uh of the west, yiaq '_e 
[ cai ^e ].^ Neither would kaq 'e part with his power, but 
he sent Xuwan to his younger brothers, the two gods of 
the north: tzulb''al and yok^ob hos . yok"ob hos, whose 
name means "neck swollen with eggs," gave Xuwan a dose 
of his power in the form of a plate of eggs. 

Then Xuwan went running like the deer to q ani j^ 
the great k ^uh of the south, and told him of the war 
they were going to fight against a strange enemy who 


I 
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only fought from the sea. He told q^anil of the band of 
sorcerers--more suitable as entertainers than as war- 
riors--who would begin their march to the sea by the 
1ight of the Morning Star. Xuwan asked for the power of 
lightning so that he could save his people. 

q^anil heard his words, then warned him that if 
he chose to accept the power, he could never return to 
his people. But Xuwan had made up his mind. He was 

prepared for the burden of power. 

Amidst a dark and rumbling sky, lightning danced 
as Xuwan lay on the ground to receive the strength of 
q^anil ,^ who gave him a yellow shirt that held all the 
powers he had asked for. With this Xuwan became a kjih- 

In the morning, the army of sorcerers and the 
two porters said their goodbyes to their loved ones and 
their village, and began their journey to the sea. 
After a long day of trekking through the tropical wilds 
of the Cuchumatan Mountains, they stopped to rest and 
make camp. 

The two porters were sent to get some spring 
water. Juan Mendez told Xuwan that he wished he knew 
some way to stop the sorcerers from rushing to their 
death. "You can help," said Xuwan, "but you must be 
prepared to abandon your family and all that you have. 
Juan was ready, so Xuwan told him to lie on the ground 
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face up while he jumped over him. Three times Xuwan 
jumped over the boy, then he pointed to a great pine 
tree and told Juan to watch as he destroyed it. Xuwan 
crouched, tensed, and leapt toward the tree, becoming a 
great ray of light that sliced through the pine like a 
giant axe, splitting it from its tip to its roots. 

"This is our power. Now it is your turn," Xuwan 
told a startled Juan. Juan did not hesitate. He tensed 
and sprang upward. A roar of thunder filled the hills 
as a lightning bolt struck the tree. It split, but only 
partially, and Juan M^dez found himself wedged between 
the two halves of the tree. Xuwan launched himself at 
the tree in a bolt that knocked it to splinters, releas¬ 
ing his friend. "Try again," he told Juan. This time 
Juan, with the fury of a storm, leapt and cleanly split 
several trees. 

"Good," said Xuwan. Then he explained that they 
must replace the trees they had destroyed. Turning 
himself into a serpent of flame, he cut off the tops of 
the felled trees, planting them in the earth where they 
began to grow as new seedlings. 

Then the two boys filled their water skins and 
walked back to the camp. Meanwhile, as they had been 
practicing their lightning, a light rain had begun to 
fall from a cloudless sky. The sorcerers had seen the 
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lightning and heard the claps of thunder. They began to 
hoast among themselves, each claiming the responsibility 
for controlling the powers of the heavens. 

Xuwan, and Juan Mendez heard their pompous claims 
and said nothing; they did not intend to arouse the envy 
Of the sorcerers. But since two ahb^e [diviners] were 
among them, they knew at once that it had been the tw 
Porters who caused the strange events. They addres 
Xuwan and Juan with respect and told them that from now 
on they would not be carrying the packs. The sorcerers 
amazed that mere porters possessed the power 
oontrol the sky, and each took up his own load for 

Remainder of the journey. 

It is not recorded how the men from Xajla. 
orossed the sea, but they spoke of their dismay at the 
first sight of battle. Corpses lay everywhere along the 
l^each, strewn like forgotten shells cast by the waves 
The sorcerers knew that they could fight as men and 
fc>easts, but still death loomed before them. They wished 


they could go home. 

But xuwan reminded them that they had been sent 
by jioh mam, and would dishonor themselves and Xajla? if 
they turned bach. So they presented themselves to the 
ting, who only laughed at the sight of a handful of 
barefoot men and porters without weapons. Surely they 
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“ere jesting, as whole armies had already died at the 

hands of the enemy. He told them to go home. 

But the men from Xajla? were proud, and they had 
not made the long journey simply to be dismissed by the 

^9- They insisted on fighting- 

xuwan spohe to the soroerers. "Brothers, what 

onn snakes, oats, monkeys, and toads do agarnst thrs 

army? The world will only hear that our peop 

n fiaht " h® told 

enterta iners to perform instead o 9 

them to seek safety with the king, while he and Juan 
'^sed their powers, as this was their only hope. 

^ T .n strode confidently towards the 
Xuwan and Juan strou 

, ^hP shore by a young man who 

Sea. They were met on the shore y 

oif as their brother from 
sniiled and introduced himsel 

Chi To ® Like them, he was a Lightning 

'-hiapas, Juan Carmelo. Lii^ 

. /-rn#3c;t in s drs^m/ and 

He had learned of their q 

,, He asked their permission 

Come to assist them. H 
strike the first blow. 

, it the sky as thunder exploded and 

Lightning split 

u-Hrew back the sea. Seeing 
^ thunderbolt threw threw .^nina 

leaped. Their lightning 

®nemy exposed, Xuwan and Juan 

. „ 4-hp waves unx-xi j 

“as everywhere, beating ^ 

“ith the blood of death. But 

^^ing appeared at the shore an ^^^^ough they were 

save some seed of the culture. 
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enemies, were also esteemed spinners of silk, 
tantly, the Lightning Men halted their barrage, 
few remaining enemy soldiers surrendered. 

The battle was over, and they began their j 
ney back to Xajla?, but as they drew near their 
land, xuwan and the other Lightning Men told the sorcer¬ 
ers to go on without them. They explained that because 

they were no longer mortal men, but kjih win^, they 

iT but would hide 

could not return to their families, 

themselves in the volcano south of Xajla?, the mountain 
called El Q'anil,^ where they would forever guard over 

kajla? (Montejo 1984; 23-61). 

********* 

vprballv classify 

Although the Jacaltec may not 

1 .. Vhni-h nerform the act of 

the k "uh w inai as naguales, 

their transforma¬ 
jumping or somersaulting to i 

tion into their occult forms. A similar belief held y 
the Sierra Popoluca surfaces in their folklore, as in 
Tale 6, The Wife Who Was a Ra^o, when the rayos jumped 

= 1 1 -imes to convert themselves 
over certain rocks several times 

Into lightning, part of the same process necessary for 
transformation into naguales (Foster 1945: 208). In 

Tale 5, the old Lightning revived the father of ho 

• 1947t 212“”213). 

by jumping over him seven time 

i-• is illustrated in 

Among the Tzeltal Maya, this 
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the story The Origin of Red Maize [Tale 12], when the 
frogs jumped over the wounded serpent to restore him to 
his form as the son of the rayo (Hermitte 1970a; 29 30). 

It seems the Maya subscribe to the idea th 
power of a rayo can be contained in his costume. In 
this story, the power of ainii was passed to Xuwan via 
his yellow shirt. kao'e , who refused to impart his 
power on Xuwan, declined because his purple shirt held a 
power that would destroy anything it touch 
Choi story of lak mam (Tale 14 I, when one of the fisher¬ 
men was sent to the cave of the chahk to get his shirt 
and hat from his frog-wife, he was warned not 
them about or they might strike and kill him. The 

colors of Che garments of lak mam weren t 

in the Tojolabal legend sbacaguk; The Tale of 
the Rayo [Tale 161. the younger brother chose a suit of 

green when he was invited to become a rayo. 

inferior to that of a rod 
power of the green costume was interi 

costume, the younger brother was unable to strike 

Pine tree, and had to be rescued by his older brother. 

A Similar situation was recounted in Tale 17. It seems 

that striking down or splitting a pine tree is a common 

test of lightning power, and those who fail get st 

the tree until a stronger lightning dislodges them, as 

with Xuwan and Juan in Victor Montejo s version 
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legend of q'ani 1 . 

It is curious that the k_uh wina j. in 
tec story are all named "Juan," Including the hombre 
rayo from Chiapas. One wonders if there is a connect 
between these "Juans" and the legendary Don Juan 

Palencano Choi (Tale 131. Among the Huastec Maya, 

• wm r\-f P 3 .st# is som 0 tiin 0 S 

m uxi? , th 0 rain-bringing igg.gJS 

referred to as San Juan (Alcorn 1984: 57). There 

a logical reason for the association of San 
lightning-men and rain-bringers, since his saint s day 
is celebrated on June 24th, which is temporally linked 
with the summer solstice and the rainy season. 
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Notes to Chapter 8 


be used 


^ komam and naj are both honorifics that may 
interchangeably (Day 1979). 

2 , ^ ^ i-t-ic 1 -he ravo f chahwuk ] 

Among the Tzeltal of Pinola, it nrotects the 

who lives in luxurious homes [caves] and p 

naguales (Hermitte 1970a: 38-39). 

^LaParge and Beyers (1931: If | twenty- 

lightning-places, while Monte 30 ( * ^^enango: B'aluh 

two, placed so as to encircle . Tx'otx, Yok "ob 

C ana, Ochewas, Wiho, Wamu, ^ q £ q "uej B"atz, 

Hos, caj' icham, Tzulb>l, Sat Tonko, Swi Q^uej^^ 

Mapil Ch'en, Yab'al Cag e, Sa: Tann ^ ^Nilk'oh, 

Ch'en, Tx'ej Tunuc, n'^K^gni 1 Uhe orthography 

Rulnulwi, C'aj'bal Txo , and Kami irne 

here is that of Montejoj. 

“other "first fathers" mentioned by Monte 

and b alun k'ana, who may Tnoth‘=r‘=" (Monteio 

as ^e im^F^d iich mi-the "first mothers 

1984: 6, 7). 

5t„ t-h-is story recorded by LaFarge 

In the two versions of this sto 1 . juan Mendoza, 

and Beyers (1931: 118-124), hero is Juan^ 

who was accompanied by a second _p ' name of a 

Juan. xuwan g^anil [cuw^ fhev tST it. 

fountain, and the name of the story a Y 

^kag^ [cak^e] is Jacaltec for "^lud^ ^Day ^^^gtroy 

power was contained in a purple sh 
anything it touched (Montejo 1984: 

^According to LaFarge and ' r itc kaHe 

"banner" from the hill f?^m Hi 

'.•great/old wind"], and his (1931: 1 ^ 

ich^ [kag itcam - "old red"] m the north 

135). 

®The introduction of a third hombre rayo into the story 
is not found in LaFarge and Beyers. 

^In LaFarge and Beyers' first 'anil. In 

went to stay in the mountain Xuwan Q'anil, 

the second version, Juan Mendoza ££qhtning [lightning 
while the other Juanstayed at (1931: 121, 122, 

place or rock] called in chen [iH --— 

123) . 
































chapter 9 
THE CHORTI 


On the eastern frontier of the Maya region are 
the Chorti Maya. Presently they are bordered to the 
west by Pokomam and Pokomchi Maya speaker^, and to the 
east by the non-Mayan dialects of Jicaque, Lenca, Pipil, 
and Xinca [Map Ilf pag® 202]. Historicallyr the Chorti 
were the easternmost tribes of the Cholan language fami 
ly, contiguous with Choi and Cholti speakers to the 

west/ as shown in Map 8 [psg® 128]. 

When Charles Wisdom wrote about the Chorti in 

1940, they inhabited an area of roughly 3,000 square 
miles. The greater part of the Chorti area was in the 
Guatemalan department of Chiquimula, but the easternmost 
populations spilled across the Guatemalan border into 
Honduras to include the municipio of Copan (Wisdom 1940: 
1). A couple of decades later, speakers of Chorti had 

been reduced to a 50 square mile area of rugged moun¬ 
tains in the extreme eastern part of the department of 
Chiquimula, principally in the villages of Jocota 
Camotan, and Olopa [Opala] (Oakley 1966: 235). 
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Map 11. Maya Eastern Boundary: The Chorti. Towns 

marked with "CH" are Chorti speaking. After 
Thompson, Maya History and Religion (1970: 86) 
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Rainfall and the Chorti Rain-Priests 
Rainfall in the Chorti area divides the year 
into three seasons in the lowlands of the Copan River 
valley, and into two seasons in the highlands. In both 
the lowlands and highlands, the hot rainy season, the 
hahaPar k "in (Wisdom 1950: 459), begins during the first 
week of May. The first rains inaugurate the planting 
season, and this is when the new year is said to begin. 
The hahaPar k "in is characterized by heavy rains that 
fall almost daily from May to October--rains that begin 
in the afternoon and continue until early the following 
morning. Rainfall is especially heavy in the highlands, 
often lasting until November. In the lowlands, there is 
a relatively dry interval from September to October 
called the canxcula. Here, a second rainy season begins 
in October and lasts for a month or so, enabling the 
planting of a second set of crops (Wisdom 1940: 11-13). 

Perhaps because of the intensity of pluvial 
activity in the Chorti area, the office of rain-maker is 
particularly important. The individual said to be re¬ 
sponsible for controlling meteorological activity is 
called a hor chan in Chorti, literally the "leader or 
head of a serpent," and a padrino de agua [godfather of 
rain], or pluviomago [rain-magician or rain-maker] in 
Spanish (Wisdom 1940: 374; Girard 1949: 801, 822). 
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These rain-priests are considered to be good people and 
are highly respected even outside their own villages. 
Their power stems from the belief that the knowledge of 
the prayers for rain comes directly from God, who has 
given them permission to perform the rain-making ceremo¬ 
nies. Their alleged ability to make the clouds move 
about at will causes them to suffer from delusions of 
grandeur, and to be jealous or suspicious of other 
padrinos (Wisdom 1940: 374). 

Because of their ability to control rainfall, 
the hor chan , or padrinos, may find themselves in a 
precarious position during dry spells. In 1951, during 
a prolonged drought, a highly respected rain-priest was 
murdered. In another instance, a man who claimed no 
knowledge of the prayers for rain was threatened with 
death because as he was a descendant of three genera¬ 
tions of rain-priests, the villagers were convinced that 
he was shirking his duty by not using his powers (Oakley 
1966; 241 ). 

If no rain results from a rain ceremony, it is 
sometimes assumed that there has been interference from 
a drought-maker, an ali hor k'in [ah hor q"in ] , or veran- 
ista (Wisdom 1940: 377; Girard 1949: 799). These fel¬ 
lows are the adversaries of the hor chan , and it is 
believed that they deliberately cause droughts. It is 


A 
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said that the people of one aldea may hire a hor k"in to 
produce a drought in a neighboring community. Often, in 
times of drought, rather than assuming the inadequacy of 
the hor chan , a hor k'^in or sorcerer suspected with 
tampering with the rain ceremony is sought. If the 
accused is located he may be killed, or if he is fortu¬ 
nate, merely thrown in jail (Wisdom 1940: 377-378). 

In a Chorti narrative text on rain-making tran¬ 
scribed by John Fought (1972 : 390-422), it is said that 
a powerful rain-priest named Bernabe Leon was destined 
from birth to be a hor chan . When he emerged from his 
mother's womb, he was followed by an afterbirth that was 
really a toad. This toad contributed to Bernabe's pow¬ 
ers. Bernabe had only to place his toad in a bowl of 
water for rain clouds to form above the high mountain 
peaks, and thunder to issue from the sky (Fought 1972: 
417-419) . 

In Mayan cosmology, the toad is a symbol in 
which ideas of rain and fertility coalesce. As has been 
noted, the Tzotzils have a word for "fetus" that is also 
a word for "toad" (Morris 1985: 72, 73). Also, accord¬ 
ing to Guiteras-Holmes, the Tzotzil Maya of Chenalho 
describe a month-old fetus as "something like a toad" 
(1961: 103). In addition to the present example of a 
relationship between toads, rain, and birth among the 
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Chorti, folk tales circulated among the Huastec, Tzotz- 
il, Tzeltal, Tojolabal, Choi, Yucatec, and Mopan Maya, 
as well as the Zoque, equate the frog or toad with the 
wife or daughter of Rain Gods, Lords of Lightning, or 
hombres rayo. Finally, over a millenium ago, the Clas¬ 
sic Maya used the rebus symbol of what has been identi¬ 
fied as a frog^s head [T740], called the "upended frog" 
as a hieroglyph signifying "birth" [Fig. 11]. 



Pig* 11. Glyph T740, the "upended frog," appears in 

verbal expressions as a logograph for "birth" 
(Scheie 1984: 27). 

Chorti Rain Cosmology 

Chorti ideas regarding rain deities are rather 
novel in comparison to the Earth Lord/Rain God complex 
of the Maya of Chiapas. Occupying the top notch in the 
hierarchy of Chorti native deities are a class of super- 
r^aturals described as immense horned serpents called 
Sllill chan [ chij chans ]. These are the Chorti Rain Gods 
(Wisdom 1940: 392). chih was the archaic Chorti name 

for "deer," and is currently the generic name for a 
large beast, such as a mule or horse (Girard 1949: 582). 
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chih [ c 'i "ix ] also means "growth, large, great, supreme, 
giant. chan [ can ] is Chorti for "serpent" (Wisdom 
1950: 694, 721). 

The chih chan are characterized by four golden 
antlers on their heads—a small pair in front and two 
large horns in back (Girard 1949: 583; Wisdom 1940: 

393). They function as both earth and sky deities, and 
'tay be either male [ chih chan winik ], or female [ chih 
chan ixik ]. The chih chan winik may have a human torso 
while his lower body is in the form of a feathered 
serpent. The chih chan ixik may appear as a mermaid, 
'^ith the upper body of a woman and the lower body of a 
fish (Wisdom 1940: 393; 1950: 721). 

It is said that there are four sky chi h cha ii, 
actually four male-female pairs, who live in the bottom 
of lakes in each of the four corners of the world. Of 
these, the chih chan of the north is considered to be 
the most powerful (Wisdom 1940: 393). 

The earth chih chan are innumerable. They are 
said to reside in every body of water--they are the 
Spirits or essence of springs, rivers and streams, the 
and especially high mountain lakes. During the 
tainy seasons, the chih chan crowd into the streams and 


them to over-flowing. During the dry season they 
live inside the hills. They may also live in the ground 
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under trees. The movement of the earth chih chan is 
believed to cause earthquakes, and they are also respon¬ 
sible for hurricanes (Wisdom 1940: 394-395). Legend has 
it that in an earlier era, young children and infants 
Were sacrificed to the chih chan who inhabit the lakes 
and whirlpools in the rivers of the Chorti area (Girard 
1949: 588). 

The tokcha [mat snake] of the Mixe is also a 
horned serpent who behaves very much like the Chorti 
chih chan (Beals 1973: 74). Horned serpents are also 

known among the Tzotzil as xulub chon, associated with 
water and springs (Laughlin 1977: 155-156), and among 

the Tzeltal as xulub chan , said to cause landslides 
(Stress 1978: 35) . 

In Classic Maya iconography, horned serpents can 
be seen in pottery vessels in scenes that are represent 
ative of the underworld [Fig. 12, page 209], recalling 
also the Tzeltal chihil chan who are said to live in the 
tombs of the dead (Castro 1965: 62-63). 

The God of Thunder, who is also a chi h chan, is 
called ^ kiriknar [ ah kiriknaar ]. kirikn^ means 
"thunder, thundering, thunderstorm." ah ha?tz oa r [ ah 
ji a c oaar l is the chih chan God of Lightning. ha. tz _ 
^eans "whipping, beating, pounding, striking, an apt 
'description of the nature of lightning (Wisdom 1950: 
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Figure 12. 

The Horned Serpent on Codex-style 


Classic Maya Vases. 


(a) Rollout photograph copyright Justin Kerr. ( Robicsek and 
Kales, The Mava Book of the Dead . 1981: 26.) 




-- .... 

Rollout photograph copyright Justin Kerr. (Robicsek and 
^^les, The Maya Book of the Dead . 1981: 37.) 
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466, 543). 

The ^ patnar ^ winikop ^ [ ah patnaar winikop ^ 
"working men"], or angeles trabajadores [working angels, 
"anhels"] are another genre of Chorti supernaturals 
connected with rainfall. It is their responsibility to 
bring the chih chan out of dormancy by ordering them to 
come out of the earth and load up with water from the 
springs, rivers, and lakes. Once the serpents are heavy 
with water, the ah patnar winikop ^ mount them and drive 
them toward the sky--this is how the Chorti envision the 

Movement of the clouds. When their load is spent, the 

patnar winikop ^ beat these serpent-clouds with their 
^xes [ tok ^ tun ] , causing the clouds [ chih chan ] to spill 
their load of water in the form of rain. Then the 
anhels drive them back to earth to soak up another cargo 
water. This cycle is repeated throughout the rainy 
season (Girard 1949; 822-823). Serpents who move from 

the earth to the clouds are also known among the Zoque 
^s nepiowtiiri . and among the Huastec as kwinjjn tzan 
(Baez Jorge 1983: 396; Alcorn 1984: 141). 

It is said that lightning is caused when one of 
the patnar winikop ^ throws his axe to the earth, 

'^hich is done to kill an earth chih chan . When these 


stone axes are found by a Chorti, they are thought to be 
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sacred, and are kept on an altar (Wisdom 1940: 382, 
396). ah hihp^iar f ah xihp''iaar , "lightning makers"] is 
the name of the anhels who throw their axes to make 
lightning, from the root hihp^ [ xihp^ ] , "lightning" 
(Wisdom 1950: 760~761). 

Another rain spirit, called katiyon [angel 
prfncito in Spanish], is associated with the chih c han 
and the ah patnar winikoEl* ^ katiyon is usually male, 
but sometimes is said to be dual sexed. He is both one 
and innumerable, and is a sky deity who is associated 


with 

the cardinal directions. 

Little 

is 

known of 

his 

role 

except that he also causes rain 

by 

beating 

the 

clouds 

(Wisdom 1940: 397; 1950: 

491) . 





The moon is seen as a Goddess of Water who works 
in conjunction with the other rain spirits. The rain 
sent by the Moon Goddess [or poured from her jar] is 
always beneficial. It is said to nourish the milpas, 
and then renew itself by returning instantly to its 
subterranean origin (Girard 1949: 837). 

The Chorti Rain Ceremony 
The Chorti hold an annual rain ceremony called 
the noh chan [ noh caan , "important/great ceremony"] 
(Wisdom 1950: 543). It is an eight day ritual that 

begins with the selection of four boys or girls at the 
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age of puberty who are sent to collect jars of water 
from a sacred spring. It is important that they perform 
this task with great secrecy because if a drought-maker 
or sorcerer should see the water, the rain ceremony 
would be ruined (Wisdom 1940: 437-438). 

The leader of the noh chan is a hor chan who has 
been chosen by the elders of the community. It is 
important that the hor chan be ritually pure, so he is 
required to abstain from sexual relations for eight days 
before the rain ceremony, during which time he shuts 
himself up alone in his house and bathes carefully every 
day in order to be clean when he speaks to the gods 
(Wisdom 1940: 438; Fought 1972: 410). 

Under the direction of the hor chan , an arbor is 
built a short distance from the community, at a sacred 
spring or at the foot of a sacred hill, a location which 
is said to be the home of the chih chan during the dry 
season (Fought 1972: 410; Wisdom 1940: 439). Three 
crosses are set up and decorated with the greenery from 
a plant called k "omte ."^ Candles are set in place around 
the crosses. Two elders from each aldea are sent to 
gather money, corn, chickens, turkeys, and incense from 
all the villagers (Fought 1972: 410). 

The rain-making ceremony begins on the morning 
of April 25. The hor chan rises at dawn to perform the 
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initial offering in secrecy in the community temple 
which has been draped in greenery. Its floor has been 
covered with pine needles, and the floors and ceiling 
have been doused with water so that droplets of water 
rain down from the ceiling^ (Wisdom 1940: 435, 438; 
Girard 1949: 593-597). 

Then the public ritual begins. The village 
elders summon the hor chan , and all of the families of 
the community gather with the offerings of food that has 
been ritually prepared by the women, using the sacred 
water brought by the children. All the participants 
follow the hor chan to the arbor at the sacred site 
chosen for the ceremony. A hole is dug into which the 
blood of turkeys and chickens is poured, followed by the 
birds themselves [a male and female of each species], 
topped with about two hundred pieces of copal. The hole 
is carefully filled in and camouflaged so that it will 
not be detected by the drought-makers. It is said that 
the copal pieces are offerings to the sky chih cha n 
while the blood and fowls are dedicated to the earth 
chih chan (Wisdom 1940: 438-439). 

Then the hor chan launches into a long prayer, 
at first petitioning God to grant to his "ministers" 
[the native deities] the permission to begin the rain 
cycle. The ^ patnar winikop^ are evoked and instructed 
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to get to work and cause the chih chan to leave their 
dry season dwellings inside the hills, and enter the 
waterways (Fought 1972: 411; Wisdom 1940: 439-440; Gir¬ 
ard 1949: 822). The hor chan directs the ^ patnar 
winikop" to the places where they can lead the chih chan 
to soak up water, naming especially the four lakes of 
the cardinal directions. He names all of the peaks so 
that the clouds will gather above them, and directs the 
winds to thrust the clouds toward the peaks he has indi¬ 
cated. The hor chan also names the places where the 
rain should fall, and the resting places where the 
clouds can remain dormant during their intervals between 
work (Girard 1949: 832; Fought 1972: 413-414). 

When the prayer is over, the hor chan and all of 
the men hold censors of burning incense toward the sky, 
and the thick smoke rises to the sky like a cloud. In 
this manner, their prayers rise aloft, carried by the 
cloud of incense (Fought 1972: 415-416; Girard 1949. 
830-831). Then the hor chan sacrifices all of the 
chickens and turkeys which have been brought as offer¬ 
ings. These are prepared by the women for the communal 
feast at the end of the ceremony (Fought 1972: 416). 

According to Rafael Girard, some of his older 
informants remembered a time when four old men played 
the part of toads and crawled under the table of food 
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during the communal feast of the noh chan . These 
"toads" begged for food by scratching at the legs of 
those sitting at the table. This custom disappeared in 
the early part of the twentieth century (Girard 1949: 

606 ) . 

It is notable that the Chorti rain ceremony has 
much in common with the Yucatec ch"a chaak , a prayer for 
rain that is held only in times of drought. The c h a 
chaak is also a public ceremony, except that women are 
excluded. The Yucatec priest [ h-men ] presides over the 
ch'a chaak . Like the Chorti horchan , he too must be 
ritually pure and so he fasts and abstains from sex 
prior to the ceremony. Prayers during the ch "a chaak 
are similar to prayers during a noh chan . The Yucatec 
chaakob [Rain Gods] are summoned from the cenotes where 
they live. Water is drawn from a sacred cenote to be 
used in the preparation of the food and beverages of¬ 
fered and consumed during the ceremony. Four young boys 
who act as toad-impersonators are tied to the legs of 
the altar (Redfield and Villa Rojas 1962: 138-143). 

Besides the annual noh chan , the Chorti may hold 
other rain ceremonies. If no rain has fallen within the 
week following the noh chaan , the elders advise the 
people to collect their offerings again, and the cere¬ 
mony is repeated. Should it happen that there is too 
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much rain during any part of the rainy season, another 
ceremony is held during which the hor chan orders the 
clouds to move to another place where the rain is 
needed. In this case, he names specific milpas (Fought 
1972: 421; Girard 1949: 833). 

The rain ceremony that is held for the second 
rainy season in the lowlands is not directed to the ah 
patna r w inikop \ but to the ah ku? mix winikop^ [ah 
qu"mis winikop" ] , ^ a lesser group of rain making dei¬ 
ties, who are the "younger working men," or "angeles 
menores" (Wisdom 1940: 396; 1950: 444). 

Chorti Beliefs and God B of the Maya Codices 

In the Post-Classic Maya Codices, the deity 
dubbed "God B" by Schellhas (1904) is identified as the 
Rnin God, and considered to be the prototype of the 
Yucatec chaak (Thompson 1970: 252; Kelley 1976. 103). 
Iconographical ly, the codical God B also appears to be 
strongly related to Chorti beliefs regarding the cliijl 

•£ll®n. and the all patnar winikop . 

God B appears 135 times in the pages of th 
Dresden Codex.® Of his many props and guises, he most 
frequently [46 times] appears holding an axe, an activi¬ 
ty that recalls the axe-wielding ah patna^ winikop _, th 
S'Jxiliary Rain Gods of the Chorti. God B is often 
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portrayed standing in the rain, as well as walking 
through, sitting in, or rowing across bodies of water, 
situations in which one would imagine to find the chih 
chan . 

Perhaps the most convincing connection between 
the codical God B and the Chorti chih chan is the for¬ 
mer's close relationship to giant serpents, an associa¬ 
tion particularly prevalent in the Madrid Codex, but 
common in the Dresden Codex as well. In both the Dres¬ 
den and Madrid codices, God B is shown with the body of 
3 serpent; that is, a giant serpent with the head of God 
B [Fig. 13, page 218], an image that appears to be the 
iconographic representation of God B as a hor chan , the 
head of a serpent," which is the name of the Chorti 

tain-priest. 

Consecutive scenes on pages 30 and 31 of the 
Madrid Codex appear to illustrate ancient beliefs re- 
garding the rain cycle which fit very closely with the 
current ideas of the Chorti. If the two pages are read 
together in a counter-clockwise direction, beginning 
'^ith 31b, the cycle begins with God B riding a giant 
serpent with the head of God K. There is no indication 
water in this scene, although both God B and the 
serpent carry "jar" motifs. This panel may well be a 
'drawing of an ^ patnar winik [God B] driving a chih 
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(a) Dresden Codex, 
p. 35b. 



(c) Madrid Codex 
p. 3a. 


(b) Dresden Codex, 
p. 36a. 



(d) Madrid Codex, 
p. 10b. 


^^igure 13. Codical representations of God B as a hor 
chan , or "head-of-a-serpent." 
corta and Villacorta, Codices Mayas (1976). 






















chan from its underground abode to a body of water 
that he can pick up his cargo of water, as shown 
Figure 14, below. 
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so 

in 



Fig. 14. Madrid Codex, page 31b, after Villacorta and 
Villacorta, Codices Mayas (1976: 286). 

The next scene, M31a [Fig. 15], can be identi¬ 
fied as a rain ceremony, as it recalls both the Yucatec 
£h_la chaak . with the four toad-impersonators tied under 
the altar, and what Girard's elder informants told him 
sbout a similar custom formerly observed by the Chorti 
during the noh chan . The iconography is that of God B 
i^ the center flanked by four toads in the cardinal 
directions [indicated by the hieroglyphics that accom¬ 
pany them]. The body of God B in this picture is in a 
toad-like position, illustrating the connection between 
toads and rain, and the relationship elicited by Fought 
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(1972: 417-419) regarding frogs and rain priests among 

the Chortl The image also recalls the Tzotzil ?amuc h, 
the bufo toad who is said to call for ram at the start 
of the rainy season (Laughlin 1 975: 45, 525; c.f. Chap¬ 
ter 4, pp. 82-83). 



Fig. 15. 


Madrid Codex 
Villacorta, 


, page 31a, after Villacorta and 
Codices Mayas (1976: 286). 


The third panel in this codical portrayal of the 
rain cycle [M30a, Fig. 16(a)], shows another chih chan, 
or giant serpent, who as a result of the rain ceremony 
has been driven to the s)cy with its cargo of water. God 
B and a female deity ride the serpent, and each of them 

pours water [rain] from a jar. 

in the fourth scene tM30b, Fig. 16(b)], a female 

deity with God B at one of her feet issues water from 
her armpits and her groin. This may be a female chih 
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chan , as she has a serpent 
that surround her may be 
where the rain will fall. 


headdress, 
rebus clues 


The small animals 
to the locations 



16. Madrid Codex, page 30, after Villacorta and 
Villacorta, Codices Mayas (1976; 284). 
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Notes to Chapter 9 


^The _ 

is noh 
543) . 


chih chan are called by various 

chan [great serpent, boa snake (Wis_^ 

The boa among the Tzeltal (Castro 

chan, but it is not a horned serpent (Castro 


which 
1950: 
called 


chihi l 
1965; 62-63) 

^ patnar is the Chorti word for "mlpa gardes work,^ 

derived from the root pa tan, the c ear 9 culti- 

make milpas and gardens, and t'’? °Lo Maja 

vated plots" (Wisdom 1950: 559-560). The 

envision their Earth/Rain Gods, the ESaffi as stria g 
across the sky swinging their axes and machetes 
they work (Alcorn 1984: 140). 

^The imagery of clouds as means 

the Central Mexican deity mixcoatl , whose 

"cloud-serpent." 

^kWe. Girard calls this plant " conte " [ h a 

vIHT-^ith trifoliated leaves that 

water ( 1949: 593). It's Chorti name is 

after its cross-shaped leaves, and ^Chorti 

for ritual adornment (Wisdom 1950 . of plant 

word "te" is a generic label for any kind 
(Wisdom 1950: 669). Hence, k om^ would be 
plant. 

^This bit of imitative magic continues is 

180 days of the ritual rainy ^he pine 

maintained in a constant state of humi i (Girard 

needles and foliage are renewed every nine days (Gira 

1949: 595-597). 


has 

di- 

Red- 


^Since a chapter regarding ^^^^v^^^pader^is 

been omitted from the present work, the ^ 

rected to descriptions of the Sh-S^S&aak found in 
field and Villa Roias (1962: 138-143). and Stuart (1977. 
146-148, 


Rojas 
173-174) 


7 


ku-mix refers 
(Wisdom 


to the 
1940; 


series 

s ceremony for their smallest 
^ ' chaak [ x-thup-chaac ] 
115, 137-138). 


of a 
hold 


smallest, youngest, or last 
396* 1950: 604). The Yucatec 

and youngest chaak , calle 
(Redfield and Villa Rojas 


g 

According to Thompson 
154 times in the Dresd 


(1972; 
Dresden, but 


my 


27), God B is represented 
count tallies at 135. 
























SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Through the mediums of folklore, linguistics, 
and iconography, this thesis has probed the webbing 

of beliefs surrounding lightning and thunderstorms held 
by the Mixe-Zoque and the Maya. The similarity of ideas 
held by these two linguistic families regarding this 
aspect of cultural lore indicates that they have shared 
a long history of interaction. The premise has been 
taken that Mixe-Zoquean speakers of the Isthmus of Te 
huantepac are the descendants of the Olmecs who were the 
first great culture bearers of Mesoamerica, and that the 
traits found to be common to both the Mixe-Zoque Popolu 
ca and the Maya may have originated with the Olmecs. 

Part of the cultural heritage shared by the Maya 
and the Mixe-Zoque is the nature of the Earth Lord, who 
is also sometimes a Rain God. The Popoluca Earth Lord, 
chane . functions in much the same manner as the Tzotz’ 
Earth Lord, yahwal balamil . These Earth Lords live m 
underworld grottos full of treasures from which y 

control all that happens on earth. They are the care 
takers of the animals, and control thunder and light- 
ning. The Choi ahaw is the Lord of Earth and Water. He 
is approached by curanderos and brujos and petitioned 
■for the powers to cast spells and effect cures, as 
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the Tzotzil yahwal balamil . The Jacaltec ahaw 1-witz or 
komam j-witz are "hill owners" or Earth Lords who live 
in an underground paradise replete with piles of riches. 
They watch over the animals and protect the naguales. 

In many instances the difference between an 
Earth Lord and a Lord of Lightning or Rain God is only 
nominal, since many of their duties and attributes over¬ 
lap. Among the Tzotzil, for example, the Earth Lord is 
also known as chauk , "thunderbolt, lightning." Aside 
from being responsible for the rains that nurture the 
crops, a primary role of the Lord of Lightning among the 
Mixe-Zoque and the Maya is that of protector of mankind. 
The spirit of lightning lives in caves with the ances¬ 
tors and the naguales, and is the patron of witchcraft 
among the Popoluca, Tzotzil, Tzeltal, and Tojolabal. 

Often the Lords of Lightning are said to be the 
ancestors, as among the Mixe and the Popoluca. In 
Tzeltal, the Lord of Lightning is called father light 
ning" [ tatik chawuk ] , and in Choi, the chahk is called 
iak mam, "our grandfather." The ko mam k "uh of the 
Jacaltec translates as "our grandfather lightning." In 
Huastec, there is the Rain God, muxi maam , maam meaning 
9tandfather," while maamlaab means thunder. 

The connection between lightning and witchcraft 
or curing is not only ethnographic, but linguistic. In 
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the Mixe-Zoquean and Mayan languages are words for 
"lightning," "lightning men," "nagual," and "curer" that 
form a set of possible cognates. Naguales are called 
t zo? k in Coatlan Mixe, a word that is related both to 
witchcraft and curing. Lowland Mayan languages use the 
sonically similar word tz ak for "medicine, cure" and ah 
tz'^ak for "curandero, brujo." The Sierra Popolucan word 
for "lightning" and "lightning men" is prounounced ei¬ 
ther as tzauka or tzo?ka , and is cognate to Mixe tzo?k, 
"to cure." In the Mayan languages, a probable cognate 
is found in Huastec in which the word t zook means 
"lightning, thunder, or firearm." In turn, tz ook is 
cognate to Tzotzil chauk , a derivative of proto-Mayan 
*/ kahog / . as shown in Appendix I. Tojolabal chawu k is 
the word for "thunder, lightning, and lightning man. 
The chahwuk of the Tzeltal Maya lives in caves and is 
the patron of witchcraft. Following this argument full 
circle, it can be reasoned that the Mixe-Zoquean words 
tzQ? k and tzauka are historically related to [and per 
haps cognate to] the Mayan words tz ak and chauk. 

Lightning is said to have played a part in the 
oi^igin of maize. In legends recounted by the Zoque, 
Huastec, Tzeltal, Tojolabal, Mam, and Pokomchi, it was a 
thunderbolt who cracked open the rock in which maize was 
hidden, thus rendering it available to mankind. 


In 
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Tzotzil cosmology, the chauk is the father of x^ob , the 
Mother of Maize. 

In the Sierra Popoluca origin myth, the Maize 
God ho m shuk made a journey to the watery underworld 
kingdom of the Lord of Lightning to find his father who 
had gone there on a quest for maize, but was killed by 
mahuiwin and never returned. homshuk was able to find 
his father, coerce the Lord of Lightning to revive him, 
and made m ahuiwin promise that he would always rain on 
his [the Maize God^s] head, so that there would always 
be maize in the world. The trials that ho mshuk had to 
overcome in the House of Lightning were similar to those 
met by the Hero Twins of the Quiche Maya Popol Vuh when 
they made their journey into the underworld [xibalba]. 

Appendix II, "Domains of Lightning in Mixe- 
Zoquean and Mayan Cosmology," provides a listing of the 
categories associated with lightning among the groups 
covered in this thesis, and includes some of the other 
Mayan groups that were excluded from the present study, 
like the Yucatec and Lacandon Maya. 

In contemporary Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean beliefs, 
human beings can have an alter ego or nagual that is 
lightning. As can be seen in Appendix II, hombres rayo 
or "lightning men" are found among the Mixe, Popoluca, 
Zoque, Tzeltal, Choi, Tojolabal, and Jacaltec. The 
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Tojolabal have two classifications of lightning men; the 
vaxal chawuk who are the guardians of the community and 
of agriculture, and the takin chawuk who are in league 
with the pukuh , the Lord of the Underworld. The ances¬ 
tors of the Tzotzil, the "f athers-mothers" [ totilme?ile- 
tik] had the power to become thunderbolts. These hom- 
j-gyo are the human agents of the Lord of Lightning 
whose responsibility it is to guard the communities and 
the crops. They are supplicated in times of stress such 
as prolonged drought or the impending danger of a real 
or supernatural attack. Often the hombr^ ra^o are said 
to be married to giant toads, and they may have sons 
that are serpents, traits that mirror the characteris¬ 
tics of the Lord of Lightning that they emulate. 

Fabulous serpents are part of Mixe-Zoquean and 
Mayan rain-cult cosmology. Since Olmec times, serpents 
have been depicted in art as framing main figures, as 
sky bands, and in the act of swallowing or regurgitating 
human and supernatural figures. It is notable that 
Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean speakers use words for "serpent 
that are probable cognates; i.e. lowland Mayan cha n, and 

Mixe-Zoquean tzan . 

The Popoluca God of Water is symbolized as a 
giant rattlesnake who swallows men when they die and 
allows their spirits to be reborn in the underworld 
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paradise. He is also seen as the serpent of fire, and 
the river of blood which is the passage to the under¬ 
world. The attributes of this Isthmus area serpentine 
God of Water may be the prototype for the vision ser 
pents" in Classic Maya art who are seen belching up 
ancestors after they have been ceremoniously offered a 

stream of sacrificial human blood. 

In Chorti Mayan cosmology, the Rain God is the 
chih chan , a giant horned serpent whose underground 
movements cause landslides and tremors, who lives in 
the bodies of water, and who, during the rainy seas , 
rises into the clouds with a load of water which is 
poured down onto the earth as rain. Similar beli 
held by the Huastec Maya regarding serpents they 
jcwinim tzan , and by the Zoque whose ne£iowturi are 
serpents who enter the clouds and become thunde 
lightning during a rainstorm. Horned serpents ar 
found among the Tzotzil f xulub chon], the Tzeltal [_ 

ghan 1. and the Mixe f toik tzaan ]. 

The Mixe toik tzaan has horns, but is called 
"mat snake" because of the criss-cross mat-like markings 
on its body. Mat snakes are also found among the Tzo 
il/ Tzeltal, and Choi, where they are called popchq n, 
£ohpoi chan , and popol chan , respectively. 

It is apparent that the network of beliefs re 
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garding Lightning concerns far more than meteorological 
aspects in Mayan and Mixe-Zoquean culture. Lightning is 
an agent of transformation, able to take both human and 
serpentine forms. It is a cave dweller, an ancestor, a 
vehicle of battle, a protector of the community and the 
crops, and a patron of witchcraft [see Appendix II]. 

Although the beliefs described in this thesis 
were primarily contemporary, evidence from Colonial 
documents, such as the Annals of the Cakchiguels (Recin- 
os and Goetz 1953: 58), and the Titul o de Totonicapan 

(Carmack and Mondloch 1983: 12, 149, 253), indicates 
that some of these beliefs date back to before the 
Conquest; i.e., that nagual rayos were called upon in 
battle. In Classic Maya iconography, the "Cauac Mon¬ 
ster" was depicted as an underworld entity who is con¬ 
sidered to be an Earth Lord, a deity who lives in caves, 
and the God of Storms and Lightning (Scheie n.d.b.: 10). 
Ib is also associated with the ancestors, and their 
emergence from the underworld [see Appendix III]- Su 
Pernatural serpents are found on public monuments [the 
''vision serpents], and on Classic Maya codex-style vases, 
where they sometimes wear horns, and are enclosed in 

mats. 

It may be an impossible dream to try to recon 
struct the world view of an ancient civilization such as 
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the Maya. With the passage of time, many of the origi¬ 
nal beliefs have been altered or lost, but clues to some 
of the ancestral ideas can still be found in myths, in 
the legacy of symbolism found in ancient works of art, 
and in language. In the words of Claude Levi-Strauss: 

We can no longer doubt that the key to 
so many heretofore incomprehensible mo¬ 
tifs is directly accessible in myths and 
tales which are still current. One 
would be mistaken to neglect these means 
which enable us to gain access to e 
past. Only the myths can guide us 3^n o 
the labyrinth of monsters and gods when, 
in the absence of writing, the plastic 
documentation cannot lead us any fur 
ther. By reconstructing the connection^ 
between distant areas, various histori¬ 
cal periods, and cultures at dif 
stages of development, this km o 
research documents, illuminates 
perhaps, one day will explain 
syncretism that has persistently 
trated Americanists in their search tor 
the historical antecedants of specific 
phenomena (Levi-Strauss 1967: 267). 

'i'his is what the present work has striven to accomp 


APPENDIX I 


Derivatives of proto-Mayan [pM] */kahoq/ 


pM 

pCH 

pTZ 

pTZ 

YUC 


ITZ 

CHN 

CHR 

CHT 

CHL 

TZE 


*kahoq - lightning, 
1984: 117) 

*chahuk - lightning, 
*chahuk - lightning, 
*chahwuk - thunder. 


thunder (Kaufman and Norman 


chaak - (1) dios de 


kawak 


MOP chaak 


chaak 

chawAk 


1984 


TZO 

TOJ 

CHJ 

JAC 

HUA 

CHI 

KAN 

MAM 


I XL 
QUI 

PCH 


KEK 


thunder (K & N 1984; 117) 
thunder (K & N 1984; 117) 
lightning (Stress n.d.b.) 
los panes, del agua, de los 
truenos y relampagos (2) agua o aguacero 
(Barrera Vasquez 1980; 77) 

[cauac] - 19th day name, related to storm, 
thunderstorm, rain (Thompson 1971. 8 /) 
[chaac] - trueno, rayo (Ulrich and Ulrich 
1976: 68 , 384) 

[ca;k] - trueno (Fox 1978: entry 116) 

[cawak] - thunder, lightning (Knowles 

chahk [c^'ahk] - lightning flash (Wisdom 1950: 713) 

chahak, chaha - rayo (Stress n.d.a.) 
chahk [chajk] - rayo (Aulie and Aulie 1978 
chaok, chauk - rayo/thunder, lightning 

chahwuk -’thunder, lightning {Colonial} (Stress 

kahok [cahokh] - 19th day name (Thompson 
chauk [cauk] - thunder and lightning, 

(Laughlin 1975: HD 

chawuk - rayo, relampago, 1979 . 89) 

71: 68) 


46 
; Stress 


1971: 68 ) 

thunderbolt 


68 ) 
r. 

116) 
1978: entry 


rayo, reiampago, i 979 -' 

aguacero, tormente (henkersdorf • 

chawuk [chavuk] - 19th day ^ 116) 

chawok [cawok] - day name (Fox 1978 : entry 116) 
kaq [cak] - 19th day name (Thompson 1971 
tzook [)zfo:k] - escopeta, rifle, cente r 
arma de fuego (Fox 1978: entry 
choki [coki] - sturm, gewitter (Fox 

ka'eq/kaqeq - viento (Fox 1978: entry 
t-qan q'ankooq [ t-qan q ancooq ] 

(Robertson et.al. 1970: 815) 

k^coq - 8 th day name (Fox 1978: entry -, 071 . 58 ) 
kawok [cauoc] - 19th day name (Thompson 197 
kawoq [qavok] - lightning, thunder, 19t Y 

(Edmonson 1965: 107) iqcq. ii8) 

kahoq [cahok] - storm, thunder (Mayers /TUomnson 
kahuq/kohoq [cahuc/cohoc] - 19th day nam 
1971; 68-9) 

kaaq [cak] - trueno (Sedat 1955: 40) 
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APPENDIX II 


Domains of Lightning in Mixe-Zoquean and Mayan Cosmology 

ANCESTORS Mix, Pop, Hua, Tzo, Chi, Jac 

BRUJOS Mix, SP, Pop, Tzo, Tze, Toj 

CARDINAL POINTS SP, Tzo, Toj, Yuc, Codices 

CAVES Mix, SP, Pop, Hua, Tze, Tzo, Toj, Chi, Lac, Yuc 

CHILDREN Mix, Zoq, Tze, Toj 


CURING SP, 

Hua , 

Tzo, 

, Tze 

, Toj 

DEATH/DEAD 

Mix, 

Zoq, 

, Hua 

, Pop 

DRUM Zoq, 

Tze, 

Tzo, 

Kek, 

Yuc , 

EARTH LORD 

Zoq, 

Pop, 

, Tzo 

, Kek 

GUARDIANS 

Mix, 

Pop, 

SP, 

Zoq, 


HOMBRES RAYO (NAGUALS) Mix, SP, Pop, Zoq, Tze, Tzo, Toj, 

Chi, Jac , Ixi 

HOMBRES RAYO IN RULING HIERARCHIES SP, Tze, Tzo, Toj, 

MOUNTAIN TOPS Mix, Zoq, SP, Tzo, Chr, Lac 

OBSIDIAN/AXE Mix, SP, Hua, Chr, Chi, Lac, Yuc, Mop, 

Kek, Codices 

ORIGIN OF MAIZE Zoq, SP, Tze, Tzo, Toj, Mam, Pch, Mop, 

Chi, Kek 

PATRON OF TRANSFORMATION Pop 
RAINSTORMS (all) 

SERPENTS Mix, Zoq, Tze, Tzo, Chr, Lac, Codices 

SUPERNATURAL WARF^E_^^Pop,_^Mix,^Zoq,^Hua,Jze,^Tzo,Joj, 

TOADS Zoq, Hua, Toj, Tze, Tzo, Chi, Chr, Yuc, Mop, 
Codices 

UNDERWORLD SP, Tzo, Tze, Toj (see also CAVES) 

WHIPS Zoq, Tzo, Chr, Lac, Yuc 
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APPENDIX III 


Symbols of the Earth Lord/Rain God 
in Classic Maya Iconography 

Throughout the Mayan area, Earth Lords and Rain 
Gods are associated with caves, springs, cenotes 
short, any openings in the earth s surface. As among 
the Tzotzil, these are all sacred places that are con¬ 
ceived of as entrances to the underworld. 

In Classic Maya iconography, there are two sy 
hols that are associated with these concepts. On 
what may be called a "quincunx" (Morris 1985), or a 
"quatrefoil" (Tate 1980), a geometric form which p 
sents the earth, or the mouth of the Earth Lord [ 



The history of the use of this form 
traced bade to the Olmecs (Taylor 1978: 81-83; Tate 

1980: 21-23). Relief I at Chalcatzingo [Fig. 18(a)] 
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shows a figure sitting inside a cave or niche. Clouds 
dripping rain are above the cave, which is marked by 
foliation and a crossed-bands motif on top. Volutes 
that may be wind or mist appear to be coming out of the 
cave entrance. [This carving, incidently, brings to 
mind the Sierra Popoluca nagual tzauka s who retreat to 
caves to study the arts of curing and transformation. 
When a stranger approaches, they cause clouds and whirl¬ 
winds to surge out of the cave in order to disorient and 
imperil the intruder (Munch 1983a: 205-206). 

The quatrefoil shape of the niche in Relief I is 
enterpreted by Joralemon (1971: 49) as the mouth of a 

jaguar. This connection is made apparent when it is 
compared to Chalcatzingo Relief IX [Fig. 18(b)] which 
shows the open mouth of a beast with a jaguarian nose. 
The crossed bands are the eyes, which are crowned with 
flaming eyebrows. Fangs are in the inner corners of 
mouth, and vegetation sprouts from the four outer cor¬ 
ners. Joralemon identifies this creature as God I of 
the Olmec pantheon, a jaguarian Lord of the Firey Ear 

(1971: 49, 90) 

The quatrefoil motif is found on Izapan scul¬ 
pture, as on Izapa Stela 8 (Norman 1973: Plate 16), 
where it appears as a niche in which a figure sits on a 
bench or throne. In Mayan art from the Early to the 
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Late Classic, it is used to represent an opening in the 
surface of the earth that leads to the underworld, or as 
Carolyn Tate puts it, "an opening between cosmic realms" 


(Tate 1980: 47). 

The other Classic Maya symbol that represents 
the concepts of the Earth Lord/Rain God complex is the 
hieroglyph for kawak [cauac] [Fig. 19], T528 in the 
Thompson catalog (1962: 134), 



Fig. 19. 



’he Glvph for kawak : T528 and Variants. After 
r.E.S. Thompson, A Catalog of^ Maya Hieroglyp .._s 
1962: 1 34-145). 


The "cauac" glyph is used as a pictograph for 
the 19th day name of the ^olkin. Outside of this 
context, T528 can be read in more than one way (Kelley 
1976: 170). Other possible readings of T528 include 

chaak , haab , tun , and ku (Scheie n.d.a.: 8). Of these, 
is a phonetic reading provided by Landa's scribe 
(Tozzer 1966: 170). The other three readings are logo 
graphic and are each related to the rain complex in Maya 
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cosmology. 

A reading of " chaak " for T528 would be a a logi¬ 
cal substitution for kawak, since [as can be seen 
Appendix II], the Lowland Mayan languages employ two 

reflexes of pM */ kahoq /: kaA#^ and kaho _g for the 

r- V for "lightning, 

day name," and chaak or chauk, 

thunder, storms, or rain god(s)." m Yucatec, chaak, 
in addition to "Rain God, thunderstorm," also means 
"gigante, hombre de gran estatura" (Barrera Vasques 
1980; 77). In the context of a title, a chaak 
for T528 may connote "great," or "powerful, and 
allude to the tremendous power inherent in lightning a 

thunder. 

c 'T'h'Pfl is h aab . 

Another logographic reading 

the name of the 365-day agricultural cale 

"wafer" plus the 

Maya. The word haab derived from ha_^ 

suffix 2^ (Kelley 1976: 174). The derivation 

word for "year" from "water" or "rain" appears 

, on T,?^mGS 

pan-Maya, as can be seen in figure 20. J 
pointed out that in many of the Highland Mayan 
guages, the word for "year" begins with the [now froz 
word for "one" [ hun ] : Quiche hunab [ xuna b] , Cakchiq 
[ xuna? ] , Pokomchi hinab ir [ xina ^— ^ ^ 
h unab^ [ xunab , and Mam hnab [xnab_] . This 
that the Maya year was conceived of as the co 
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rainy season" (Fox 1978: 242). 


Mords for Water, Rain, and Agricultural Year 
in Mayan Languages 



Water 

Rain 

YUC 

haa? 

chak [chac] 

MOP 

ha? 

ha? 

CHN 

ha? 

ha?a 

CHT 

ha? 


CHL 

ha? [ja?] 

ha?al Ija?a 

TZE 

ha? 


TZO 

ha? 


TOJ 

a?a 1 


JAC 

ha? 

nab 

KAK 

a?eh 

nab 

MA.M 

a? 

haba 1 

QUI 

a? 

hab 

CAK 

ya? 

hob Ijob] 

PCH 

ha? 

hab ' [jab ') 

KEK 

ha? 

hab 


Vhabi , "number of years in the pa 
(Knowles 1984; 420, 421). 


Year 

Source 

haab 

Motul (1929) 

haab 

Ulrich & Ulrich (1976) 

hAbi [hab-i)^ 
hap' 

Knowles (1984) 

hab 

Stross (n.d.a.) 

hab (jab] 

Aulie & Aulie (1978) 

hab 'i 1 

Stross (n.d.b.)r 

Fox (1978) 

habi 1 

Laughlin (1975) 

hab'il [jab'ill 

Lenkersdorf (1979) 

hab 'i 1 

Day (1979) 

ab 'i 1 

Fox (1978) 

abi (aui] 

Reynoso (1916) 

hunab 

Edmonson (1965) 

huna? (juna?) 

Blair et. al. (1961) 

haab' (ha:b'] 

Mayers (1958), 

Fox (1978) 

chihab 

Sedat (1955) 


t": hnp' 'number of years in the future 


fig. 20. Cognates of the Mayan words word 

and year" that illustrate how th® “ya" 
for "year" is related to a count of one rai y 

season. 

• ^ o-F the Maya Long 

Tun is the 360 day period of tne y 

Count. The T528 "cauac glyph" may be read as tjin w en 
it carries the T116 suffix, T116 being the phoneti 
complement -n(i), the Classic equivalent of Landa / 
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(Schele 1982: 178: 1984: 6, 7). T528:116 Is found as 

part Of the verbal phrase for "period endings." or n,ore 
specifically, "tun endings" in the Classic Maya inscrip¬ 
tions (Scheie 1982: 88-90, 139-140, 357, pas 

f T7r9p is further supported by 
The reading tun for T528 i 

the context of its occurrences as "cauac markings m 

Maya iconography. These markings are found on P 

rah aq axes and stelae. "Cauac 
tions of stone objects such as ax 

markings" on axes appear to identify them as being made 
of Obsidian stone [c.f. PP- 146 -147, above), m Meso- 
america, there is a general indigenous belief that when 
lightning strikes the earth, obsidian is create 

Scheie: class notes, April 3, 1984). Tun is g 

me and is the root m 
"stone" in the Cholan languages, 

tunich [stone] and aktun [cave] in Yuca 

.= vt- T528 mark- 

In Classic and post-Classic Maya 

..j "Cauac Monsters , 

ings are also found on the so-called 

mcac-t- often depicted as iso- 
saurian zoomorphs that are most 

full figures 

l^ted heads^ but sometiines app^^^ ^ 

nQ\ The kawajs 200 

(Scheie n.d.b.; 10; Taylor 1978: 79). - 

A a deity who 

^orph is considered to be an Earth Go r 

lives in caves^ and the God of Storms 

(Scheie n.d.b.: 10). kawak zoomorphs function as p 

the panel of 

tals that support deities or rulers, as 

, 211 

the Temple of the Foliated Cross at Palenqu 
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and also as niches with figures standing inside the open 
jaws. As iconographic depictions of places of 
sure, the kawak zoomorphs may be metaphors for caves, as 
on the "Vase of the Seven Gods" [Fig. 22] (Taylor 1978. 


80-81, 8 



Fig. 21. Temple of the 

Chan Bahlum [left] 
kawak zoomorph. Drawing 


Foliated cross Panel, 

stands on the head of the 
by Linda Scheie. 


There is evidence that the "Cauac Monster 

X- s convincingly 

veloped from the Olmec quatrefoiir 

gued by Carolyn Tate in her 1980 master s thesi 

of the earliest appearances of a kawajc zoom P 

appears on an incised peccary skull from a P 


de¬ 

ar- 

one 

head 

tomb 
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[Fig. 23], ca. 8.17.0.0.0 (Robiscek and Hales 1981: 
190). At the top of the skull is a quatrefoil 
which two rulers sit on jaguar thrones flanking 
early representation of a kaw^ head out of which rises 
the symbol for fiofi, a word meaning "woven mat" in the 
Mayan languages, and a connotation of roy Y 



Pig- 23. Carved Peccary Skull from a of the 

ter Robiscek and Hales, 

Dead: The Ceramic Codex (19 • ^^^^^on 

3IIiii^s^"a kaw^ head m associat 

with a quatrefoil niche. 
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Morris has discovered that the "quincunx" [quat- 
j-QfQi 1 ] desiqn woven into Classic Maya huipils repre 
sents the Earth Lord [as does the toad design]. When 
the quatrefoil has the "eo£ motif in the center [as in 
the huipil worn by Lady Xoc on Yaxchilan Lintel 25], the 
design has been manipulated to symbolize the emergence 
of the ancestors from the underworld. At inauguration 
ceremonies, clothing woven with the "quincunx-£ 02 " pat¬ 
tern was worn to show that the royal ancestors were 
symbolically present to legitimize the new ruler s as¬ 
cent to the throne (Morris 1985: 75). 

The head of the zoomorph is typically 

capped with a half quatrefoil element that forms a niche 
out of which may emerge sprouting maize or ancestors, as 
seen on the Panel of the Temple of the Cross at Palen- 
que, or on Stela 1 from Bonampak [Fig. 24]. 



Stela 1, Bonampak (detail). After Linda 
Scheie (Scheie and Miller 1986: 45, The Blo od 

of Kings: Dynasty and Ritual in Maya Art). 


Fig. 24 . 
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As a result of their iconographic surveys of the 
"Cauac Monster" in Mayan art. Dicey Taylor and Carolyn 
Tate have concluded that the pre-Columbian 1^^ was not 
a diety, but represented the essence of the earth, 
and/or a supernatural locale, such as a cave or the 
realm of the underworld. A millenium and several centu¬ 
ries later, in contemporary folk beliefs, the kawak 
[known by its cognate names of chajik, ch^, or chawuJs, 
etc.] is an important deity who serves in the capacity 
of an Earth Lord/Rain God. His home is a cave deep in 
the earth, from which he exerts his influence and con¬ 
trol over the activities of man, dispenses clouds and 
lightning, guards the community, protects the animals of 
the forest, and is both revered and feared for his 


tremendous power. 
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